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SUNSHINE for 1876 now ready, plain cloth, 1a 6d. 














SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 


Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.” — Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 








BLACK BEETLES! 
BLACK BEETLES! 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other 
insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- 
TROYING POWDER, which is quite harmless to domestic 
animals.—Sold in tins, ls. and 2s. 6d. each, by Tuomas 
Keatine, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and all 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 33 stamps). 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for “‘ KEAT- 
ING’S POWDER,” and take no other, and you 
will not be disappointed. 





COUCHS, ASTHMA, 








BRONCHITIS. 


Medical Testimony states that no other Medicine 
is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous 
maladies as 


KEATINC’S 
COUGH LOZENCES. 


Which are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at ‘ 
1s. 144. and 2s. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 


























FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
EBleotro Forks—Table, from 24s. ; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s., 95s. 
Dish Covers—Tin, 23s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s, 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &o, 
Bronse Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 








Fenders—Bright, 45s. to 215; Bronze, $s. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, ce, 
Gaseliors—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., 62s.; 5 do., 26 6s. 
Kitcheners—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, &c 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &e. 


Catalogues free. 


DEANE & CO., 46, Kine wituiam sTREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 





OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


The Best, the Oldest, 
and the only Restora- 
tive for the hair ever 
produced. 

Established 60 years. 

Sold by all Chemists 
and Pe ers. 

Na 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls, 

& per bottle. 
% WHOLESALE— 


MY 09, Wellington Strost, 
Strand, London. 











GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 















ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 











ONE FOLD ef Kay & Richardson's New 7 
Patest ALBERT ORAPE is at & 
TRICE as TWO FOLDS of the old make, s 
MUCH CHEAPER and WEARS BATTER |! 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, January, 1877.—Ad “ ” 
Mr, J. W. Geaen, 84, Pulte 77 2. nae oe, Golden Hours” should be sent to 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
: [CLARKE'S | 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 
Tue CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. ForScrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
its effects are marvellous. Th ds of Testi ials from all parts, In 

















WOODOCOCK’S 
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WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of 
all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps {by the Proprietor, 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, 
7” APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 14d., 
2s, 9d,, and 43. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty oceur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps, according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Lincoln House, &t. Faith’s, NORWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. \ pee 
“hina 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surceon Dentist 


} 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 








NWARD; 

KA Y Ei iS) ESTABLISHED or, Ear Cons sg 

> OVER iving. By the Rev. W. M. 

WORS DE ae 50 YEARS. ms Eacae Gan bee 





Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled 

boards, 2s, 6d. Patent mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

London: Witu1am Pooteg, 124 
Paternoster Row 





AMILY MEDICINES.—It is often an anxious question in the family as to what medicine 
F may be used safely for the constant complaints that happen to children and ata sof 
persons, This difficulty is met by the use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’s PILLS. They are safe, 
effectual, an! both curative and preventive, } 

Sold by all Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s, 14d. 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. Hundreds of cases of 
cure accompany each box. bs 


THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
M, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or pee SHEUMATIOM, Whooping a mes’ Throat, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
Chilblains, &c., &c. 








i i ied to the affected parts according to the directions supplied with each bottle ; the result is nvstanTa- 
gun por pape yn hs gold neal Chemists iu ‘Bottles at 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d.,and 43. 6d, each, or free by post from the Proprietor 


J.J. NEWTON, 3, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C, 


Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 








P : igesti , Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a 
SS en 6 ee ee ie, da, ond 44; cc a Te ia. is. 64, 0nd Saieaeh. 
TRADE MARK, . : ~— 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 

: SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 
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(a CUSTARDABPOWDER, 


ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOB MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS. 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets, and 6d and le, Tins. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
ve AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its ; ristine hue, no matter at what age. 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than their GEN UINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 





THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 


Twelve Months, 6s, 9d. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN Fr PER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


iking Full-page Portrait of some 
wee Divine in each Number. 

“ Undeceived.” By Bury Ex.iorr, Authoress of 
“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
too Young Folks, By Miss A, E, Countznar, 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 

THorntzy Smit. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 





Original Stories, Narratives, and 
oetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rev. PA abe QuARLES., 

Sermon hy Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes, 

The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, Kc., &ec 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice mattes, 


OFFICE—29, FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


Deveney fadgetoy, Slows nd Ler Ogun, Sl 
wooly Se Bilious and Liver Complaints, Siok 
Bente, 5 wainess, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
pepice of the the stomach an et and for elderly people, or where 
occasional nothing can be better ad 
“PERSONS of a TULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Sin in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head a ould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 


Sor FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing a!) 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Depression of »pirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the complexion, 
Her ee Commissioners age authorised the name and 
of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed oe the Government Stamp aflixed to each box of the 
genuine 


Price 1s, 134, and 36, 9d, per Box, 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 








HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 








These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled, 








POPULAR WORKS 


FOR 


PRESENTS & SCHOOL PRIZES. 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 


An entirely new series of original works of a standard character, 
produced in a style suitable for presentation. Each volume con- 
tains between 300 and 400 pages crown 8vo., is illustrated, hund- 
somely printed, and neatly bound in cloth gilt, Price 5s, 


King’s J 8 Beeches: Stories of Old Chums. By STEPHEN J, 
ENNA, Author of ‘ Off Parade,” ‘“‘ Plucky Fellows,” &ec. 
With 8 plates, 
Pioneers ef the pporistian Faith. By A. GRUAR 
RBES, With 8 P' 
Six’ % Two: Stories” of Old Schoolfellows. By EDITH 
DIXON, and MARY D. MORGAN. With & Plates. 
The N15 ires and Cities of Asia. By A. GRUAR 
FORBES. With a Map and 6 
Aligg ‘ae Burgh: a Home tory i for Girls. By LOUISA 
YCE TOMLINSON. 
Feuneal Books: Sketches of the Highways and Byways uf 
English Literature, By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Small crown 8vo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. ¢ 
Adventures in the Ice. By JOHN TILLOTSON. With 
4 Portraits, and 14 other Illustrations. 
Busy Hives Around Us grb he). With 7 Illustrations by 
ILLIAM HARVEY, and o 
Famous London Merchants. * By H. R, FOX BOURNE. 
Holiday Adventures; or, The Stretton’s Summer in Nor- 
mandy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Men who have Risen: 2 Book for Boys. With 8 Illu-tra- 
tions by CHARLES A. DOY (LE, 
Pioneers of Civilisation. By the Author of “Lives of 
Eminent Men,” With Portrait of Dr. Livingstone. 
Sandford and ieoten. By THOMAS Day, With Illustra. 
tions, 
Small Beginnings; or, The Way to Get On, With 8 Illustra- 
tious 
Steady Aim (The) : a Book Examples and Encouragements, 
H DAVENPORT A AMS. 
Stories from English History during the Middle 
. By MARIA HACK. With Illustratio 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
With 12 full-page Illustrations. 
Intending Purchasers of Prize Books should write for Vintur 
& Co,’s ComrtztTE CaTaLoavs. 


London: VIRTUE & CO., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Pat rnoster Row 





In Monthly Parts, Price Sevenpence each, with numerous Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL.D. 


THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER. 





_— 


A Tinted Portrait of Dr. Livinesrone (size, 17 by 22 inches) will be presented with the First Part. 





LONDON: ADAM & CO.,, 


14, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s. 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Prayers for x Pear, 

ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS: 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 20@ Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A., 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk, 





LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 121 


PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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“ A work which should find a place in every 
household.”—standard, 





REVISED EDITION, 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d, 


CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 


Forming a COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE to Every Department 
of PRACTICAL LIFE, with frequent COLOURED PLATES, and 
ILLUSTRATIONS on almost every page. 

PART I. ready JAN. 26. 


N.B,—With PART I. will be issued (without extra charge) aCHARMING PRESENTATION 
PLATE, of which SPECIMENS can now be seen at all the Booksellers in Town and Country. 

THE HOUSEHOLD GUIDE addresses itself to all the departments 
of Domestic and Social Economy, dealing with each subject at the outset in its 
simplest possible form, as bearing upon the most moderate incomes, and 
progressing in its treatment of the same subjects, so as to meet the re-. 
quirements of all classes of income. 

“Thousands of bits of information may be gleaned from the work to enable us 
to improve our dress, our food, our regimen; thousands of hints as to increased 
comfort and convenience in the home; thousands of suggestions relating to almost 
every conceivable department of utility, ornament, and enjoyment.’”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“«Cassell’s Household Guide’ is the sort of book, in fact, that a practical friend 
would give to a young couple starting in life, just as one would give a cyclopadia 
to a man about to voyage round the world.”—Spectator. 

“One of the most useful projects of the firm of Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. It 
supplies all sorts of information necessary to the making of happy homes.’—Christian 
World. 

*.* In addition to a thorough revision of the Papers in this Work, bringing them 
down to the present time the REVISED EDITION will contain NEW 


PAPERS on a variety of subjects of importance to the Household. 








CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and all Booksellers. 
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| CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 
A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE. 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER I.—--HOME FROM THE BALL, to her face, antidoted her drowsiness, and 
empowered her to discharge the duties of the 
toilette a coucher. She had lighted the candles 
and stirred the fire by the time Clarice had 
« || Ir was morning. The three o’clock chimes run the gauntlet of the greetings in the hall 
had rung; the heart of the city was asleep, | and criticisms in the drawing-room, then she 
but in George’s Square there was the sound | stood in the doorway and awaited her with a 
of carriage wheels, and a small sleeping figure | quiet smile of welcome. 

curled up on the couch in Clarice Duncan’s| “I should think you are glad to see me 
|| dressing-room started up as if from a dream, home,” said the young lady, with a liveliness 
'| listened for a moment, and then, hearing the that, characteristic as it was, was heightened 
|| carriage pass, composed herself for another! by excitement. ‘‘I hope, as you had not to 
|| weariful doze. come for me, Trotter, you went to sleep, and 
‘“‘ Dear me ! how these gentlefolk turn day | did not pass the time in reading.” 

{| into night, and night into day!” was her; Assisted by Trotter’s nimble fingers she 
‘| sleepy soliloquy. “If it was for me to/ began to divest herself of her ornaments, and 
|| judge, I should say it couldn't be right to live | the raised wax lights reflected in the mirror a 
so out of the course of nature.” | face of rare loveliness. 

At that point her reflections on the matter} “A /’dge quand Ton est vaine.” Clarice 
ended; “it was not for her to judge.” She| bestowed upon it an occasional glance, 
readjusted the rug, and resigned herself for| betokening both curiosity and interest. Her 
another hour. When at the end of that time} face was flushed, her bright hazel eye had a 
her young mistress arrived, a long yawn, a| fascination in it, her hair crept in vine-like 
shake, and the hasty application of a sponge | rings over her finely arched temples, and 

% B 


‘* The days of pleasure are often the vigils of repent- 
ance.'’—Gracian, 
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2 CLARICE DUNCAN AND 


HER MAID TROTTER. 





there was a stag-like majesty and defiance, 
mingled with a certain shyness, in the /ose of 
her beautiful head, which imparted to her a 
unique grace, an attraction peculiarly her 
own. 

Yes, she had looked very lovely that night, 
gloated over by lamps. It was no new thing, 
for her to be pronounced the belle of the 
ball. She was peerless, the universal admis- 
sion was flattering ; but if on the slight lip 
to-night lingered an expression of triumph, 
the expression was not due to the admiration 
of the many, but to the admiration of the one. 
Clarice Duncan could not but be to a certain 
extent conscious, yet her self-consciousness 
was not vanity; it had been pressed upon 
her, and she had opposed her native strength 
of character to the adulation and envy of 
which she was the object. Hitherto her 
sensations of pleasure and é/at had been 
mixed. Even to-night she had received a 
wound, and one that rankled; but she had 
drunk of a sparkling cup, and never till now 
had she thought the draught so delicious. She 
felt afraid of startling the serpent that she 
had before found coiled among the lees. 

Now, as Trotter was engaged in taking 
down the braids of hair, her face appeared in 
the mirror in curious contrast. Clarice with 
her quick eye caught it, pondered it, and 
thereby was suggested another train of 
thought. 

Little did the maid with her downward 
eyes and apparent absorption in the brown 
mesh she was converting from a regal crown 
into a silken mane, imagine how. earnestly 
her young mistress was regarding the reflec- 
tion of herself. 

She was pale and moon-faced, to use an 
Oriental expression. Her dark hair was 
brushed smoothly over her forehead, and 
brought behind in two plaits tied near the 
ears ; her dress was spotless in its nicety, but 
it was untrimmed, and a little silk kerchief 
did duty both for collar and brooch. Her 
face was serious, but it was not sorrowful ; 
the outlines had more than an average beauty, 
yet its chief charm lay in its habitual look of 
peace ; the peace was entire, regnant, and un- 
disturbed. 

Clarice hardly knew what to think of her 
new maid, She seemed to be a person of 
very few words ; her predecessor was voluble, 
and carried herself with as much importance 
as she might have done had she been eligible 
for promotion to the office of mistress of the 
robes. 

Clarice felt disconcerted with Trotter’s 
reserve. She knew that already it was 





making her shunned by the other servants ; 
she could not wonder if a little feeling of 
superiority caused her to stand aloof from 
them; but why should she be unwilling to 
talk freely to her ? 

“T suppose,” she thought, “it is because 
she is too good;” by which phrase “ too 
good” she meant too ascetic, too Puri- 
tanica], too strict, Pharisaic, or anything, 
indeed, but what the term good originally 
implies. 

Yet that sweet look of peace ! what brought 
it there? Clarice could not help asking ; 
“ Above all, what keeps it there?” 

The two girls were of an age; therefore, 
though one was mistress and the other maid, 
there was sure to be a sympathy between 
them, if not a freemasonry. It was the most 
natural thing in the world that they should 
speculate as to the secrets of each other’s 
heart,—of each other’s past, present, and 
future. 

But while Trotter was attentive in the ex- 
treme, she did not seem anxious to ingratiate 
or win confidence. Her seriousness was not 
stolid, her gravity was not imperturbable. 
Once or twice a speech of Clarice’s, meant 
to be wicked, had surprised her into a risi- 
bility evidently very difficult of suppression ; 
yet with all that she remained chary of her 
words and proof against advances. 

Suddenly, as Clarice sat there, a thought 
flashed upon her mind, a possible solution of 
the mystery :— 

‘She thinks I’m a girl of the world! a fine 
lady! She is afraid I will do her harm!” 
With that idea the pleasure-cup fell below the 
level of the lips, and the serpent hidden in the 
lees was uncoiled. 

Not unfrequently has a reflective mind 
been stung by the apparent superiority of an 
inferior,—a contradiction in terms, but not 
in fact. 

Trotter laid down the brush and volun- 
teered further assistance. 

“No, thank you, Trotter, you have done 
enough for me to-night. Retire now, you 
must be very tired.” 

“ And you too, miss, though perhaps you'll 
not feel it till morning.” 

“No. I only wish that I were tired 
enough to sleep.” 

“ Shall I wait till you lie down, and then 
read to you; that would be quieting.” 

“ As if I would be so unreasonable! No, 
leave me at once, and mind you make up in 
the morning for the fatigue of to-night.” 

“Good night, miss,” said Trotter, though 
the morning was fur advanced, and she 
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thought, as she laid her head on her pillow, 
what a loss itwould be to her to have to give to 
sleep “the hour that had the gold in its mouth.” 
She had been wont otherwise to employ it. 

Clarice sat at her dressing-table a long 
time. It needed a quietus to make sleep 
possible. Her meditations were not of a 
kind to furnish it. 

“ After the ball,” she said, “I wonder why 
retrospect is always less pleasurable than 
anticipation? I wonder if any other girl has 
learned to dread the retrospect as I do? If I 
could be gifted now with a magic glass, and 
the power to summon to it any face I wished, 
how many faces would look bitter and grieving 
and distressed now, that an hour ago only 
smiled, and smiled, and smiled? Poor Florrie 
Deane will be crying her eyes out, I know. 
How fond of me she used to be! When at 
school we vowed that our friendship was 
eternal ; we were quite sure that it was proof 
against all the rocks on which other loving 
hearts have split, and to-night she studiously 
avoided me. I am not in the dark as to the 
reason, but there are many things would have 
hurt me less than to be estranged from Flor- 
rie. Then there is Alice Grey ; how spiritual 
she looks when excited! What an unearthly 
beauty there is about her! She has been 
like a transparency lighted up, and now she 
will be coughing fit to break a bloodvessel. 
I caught sight of her at the bottom of her 
carriage, supported by her maid; no doubt 
the pain in her side had come on. Her 
mother has not the firmness of mine, or she 
would have been obliged to remain at home. 
Dr. Anstruther says that she is far advanced 
in consumption. Last winter spent in Italy 
retarded the disease, but did not heal it. 
Ah me! if I were in her position, it is but 
little taste or inclination I should have for 
scenes like these. So little of life left to her, 
how can she—oh! how can she pass the 
precious moments of it in a ball-room ?” 

Here the serpent at the bottom of the 
glass again uncoiled itself and displayed its 
fangs, as the startling query suggested itself— 
was there not for her also an appointed time 
upon earth? Would not the inexorable law 
that had already laid its hand upon her friend 
—the law of change, decay, and death— 
operate upon her also? If, humanly speak- 
ing, bright hopes of life might be entertained 
for her, while the fate of Alice Grey was 
already sealed, had she any certainty that 
she might not be suddenly cut off and go 
down to her grave the first ? 

But if not, the longest life must close, the 
end must come, and what then ? 





It was a dread “what then?” dread 
because of the torturing uncertainty and 
vagueness. 

What some would call a nervous sense of 
danger, of want of safety, was becoming 
habitual to Clarice Duncan. At times she 
tried to forget it, at times she yielded to it; 
then it made her nights wretched and her 
days restless. She longed to speak of it to 
some one, but the fear of being called morbid 
or fanciful restrained her. 

She proceeded with undressing, and essayed 
to drown the painful apprehensiveness by 
revelling in the lingering music of the voices 
that had so lately charmed her as none other. 
She felt again eyes reading her face whose 
glance she met all too sharply, and the touch 
of a hand that was never careless in the pres- 
sure. ‘Till lately these emotions had seemed 
impossible to her, but the conquering hero 
had appeared when he was least expected, 
and the fortress of her girlish heart was no 
longer impregnable. 

No longer “in maiden meditation fancy 
free,” bright visions took the place of the 
painful retrospect. The estranged friend, the 
dying lover of pleasure, the dread question 
“What then ?” were all forgotten for a few 
delicious moments, yet one longing wish 





brought them back in full force, and with a 
severe positiveness. 

She wished that this partaker of her plea- 
sures might, if the happy consummation ot 
first vivid impressions was to be, become the 
partaker of her thoughts, fears, aspirations, 
also. 

How much of the inner life of thought 
and feeling would he invite her to re- 
veal to him? what. answer would he 
furnish to her doubts? what balm to her 
inward smart? what antidote to her dis- 
satisfaction ? 

Surely, if others could not comprehend 
her, he would. He, so deep-thoughted, as 
she supposed, so aspiring, and so refined. 
She wondered that with such a nature he 
could so thoroughly enjoy what might justly 
be termed a frivolous amusement. But 
Minerva even must unbend at times, and 
perhaps it was one of the proofs of a finely 
symmetrical character, that he did not hold 
himself aloof from anything legitimate. 

It is a sign of incompleteness to be inca- 
pable of entering into that which does not 
belong to one’s own immediate sphere. 

If these social gatherings were occasional, 
Clarice felt there would be less harm in them, 
or perhaps arm is too strong a term to 
apply to impressions as yet uncrystallized ; 


























































































tion was not obvious either to her or to him. 
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at any rate, she felt that there would be less 
in them to which she should object. But 
during the winter they seemed to form a per- 
petual round, and “where shall be the next ?” 
and “ what shall we wear?” the ever-recurring 
question. It took so long to prepare for 
them, and so long to recover from the after 
effects. 

“ But, my dear, you have nothing else to 
do. What should a young girl like you 
think of but enjoying herself?” her mother 


had said, in blank astonishment, at hearing | 


one day a fretful complaint from her lips. 
Ah! and that was the humiliation, to feel | 
that her life was purposeless, filled with | 
nothing better. | 

She had nothing to do, and yet she could 
not command solitude. In her own circle 
she was an important unit, and yet a useless 
one. A little factory-girl, supporting herself 
and her mother by her hardly-made earnings 
was in her idea a more honourable being 
than she was. She could wish that, like her, 
she had been born to toil rather than to this 
ignoble ease. 

If only she could come out of it, and if 
this new friend would help her ! 

But no; she feared he would but bind her 
down to it, were her destiny in the uncertain 
future ever to be in his keeping. Had he 
not told her that beauty was a gift of the 
gods, and its possession a responsibility ? 
His words had a selfish meaning, while 
capable of a higher interpretation, and she 
took them literally, for the higher interpreta- 





Once she had dropped the plummet in 
seeming carelessness, meaning to sound him, 
to notice the water-mark when she lifted it, 
“TI cannot understand you,” he had said. 

“That is not wonderful, for I do not 
understand myself.” 

“¢ Man, know thyself,’—all wisdom centres 
there. You should read Mason on Self- 
Knowledge, if indeed it is not ungallant to 
propose such a study for a lady, who will 
simply gain from it the self-appreciation, the 
lack of which has hitherto been her most 
beautiful ignorance.” 

“* Now that is gross flattery. It is no com- 
pliment to me to assume that I can be pleased 
with it. I tell you in all gravity, Major 
Leslie, that my own ego has of late been a 
great puzzle to me, and I should like to find 
the key to it.” 

* “We must put you on a course of meta- 
physics.” 

“ Don’t be too shocked if I confess that I 
hardly know what metaphysics are.” 





“ Not by name, I suppose, yet your remarks 
prove you an apt pupil for the science of 
mind.” 

* Then to whom must I apply for the 
tutorship ? ” 

“The mere mention of Aristotle,and you 
will declare yourself quenched ; but without 
recommending the impossible, or too severely 





straining you, there is Brown on Metaphysics, 
Locke on the Understanding, Bacon’s Essays. 
I will lend you them all in turn if they are 
not on your papa’s bookshelves.” 

She had begun with Locke on the Under- 
standing, and found it more interesting than 
she anticipated ; but so far she had not found 
n it what she sought, nor was she likely 
to do. 

















Eight o’clock had rung before sleep came | 
to the relief of the aching brain, and then | 


only to be indulged in for two hours. Two 
hours of the bright, busy day made the night 
of this child of fashion. She woke at ten 
unrefreshed. ‘Trotter was in immediate at- 
tendance. 
biscuit helped her to begin the day. 

Her mother urged her to remain in bed till 
noon. 

All the other girls would do so, but she in- 
sisted on rising. 
morning costume, she looked as beautiful as 
she had done overnight. 

The flushed, animated loveliness was suc- 
ceeded by greater coolness and repose. Her 
energies were not as yet greatly impaired, and 
she did not show much lassitude. 

She watched Trotter put away the ball- 
room finery, manipulating it lightly, and 
showing an admiration of it scarcely consistent 
with her own extreme plainness ; and then 
applied herself to her pet amusement of 
modelling in wax. 

Her father seeing her remarked irritably, 
“If you can be up, I should think Charlie 
might manage it. Lazy fellow that he is, I 
wonder whatever good he is todo? Spend 
the money,I suppose, that I’ve been at the 
pains of making.” 

“T dare say he will have no objection,” said 
Clarice, brightly ; “‘it must be much plea- 
santer spending money than making it.” 

She hac no excuse to make for Charlie. 
Lately he and she had disagreed painfully. 
Her remonstrances, dictated more frequently 
by offended taste and by pride than by sis- 
terly affection, had availed little. Now she 
thought with a secret shame of his hilarity 
overnight. She had avoided his kiss when 
she parted from him in the hall. The wine- 
cup must have its time, and Clarice had a 
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hearty contempt for the weaklings who could 
be enslaved by it. 

But while the sentiment of the fashionable 
sister was hearty contempt, that ofthe reserved, 
quiet maiden in waiting was pity. 

She had overheard the trifling remark. 
She knew the cause of Mr. Duncan’s irritation, 
and hints dropped to her in the servants’ hall 
made plain to her the allusion to wealth which 
accrued not from patrimonial inheritance, but 
which had been hardly earned ; and as she 
sewed a few loose flowers on her lady’s flow- 
ing train, her heart went up to God in inter- 
cessory petitions for this young man, as for 
one strongly tempted and in need of the 
Spirit to allure him and to bring him back. 


CHAPTER II.—PLAIN SPEAKING. 


‘* Truth loves plain language.” —LZurifides 

THE modelling in wax did not proceed con 
spirito; a bunch of grapes was suffering 
under the artist’s hand from an apparent want 
of concentrativeness, her restlessness had 
been the cause of more than one break in 
the tiny tendrils she was adjusting, when 
word came that Major Leslie was in the 
drawing-room. On receiving the intimation 
she bent more closely over the work, answer- 
ing the bearer of the message in as indifferent 
a tone as she could assume. When a few 
minutes after she came into the presence of 
her visitor, her bearing was cold and re- 
served, but it did not long remain so. A 
power was being established over her against 
which she was not proof; the chords of her 
being seemed to lie helplessly beneath a hand 
capable of evoking what melodies it willed. 
The dissipation of the previous evening 
formed, of course, the first topic of conver- 
sation. The major declared that he had never 
enjoyed himself so much in his life, and that 
his enjoyment was attributable only to one 
cause. 

“T should have supposed it was to a com- 
bination of causes,” said Clarice, rather too 
consciously for her own comfort,—*“ that is, 
as you do not deny the pleasure these things 
give you. Did you notice how beautiful Miss 
Grey looked? She was quite unearthly.” 

“Then she must have been startling.” 

“The sight of her thrilled and fascinated 
me more than once; but you know what I 
mean.’ 

“* Unfortunately, I had no eyes for her.” 

Clarice could have wished that he had none 
for her at that moment. 
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not long to live, and you knew it, that you 
would care to go to a bail?” 

“My dear Miss Duncan, if that question 
were not suggested rather than spontaneous, 
I should think it very abrupt.” 

“That does not answer it.” 

“ You are a persistent confessor,—you want 
to know if I would furnish a parallel illustra- 
tion of the ruling passion strong in death. 
Well, dancing is not my ruling passion.” 

“ What is?” 

**T am too much bent on the enjoyment of 
existence to narrow it and give all the domi- 
nation to one taste. I am a Universalist.” 

“Then I will put my question in another 
form. If you knew that you had only a few 
months to live, would you care to give any of 
the time that was left you to worldly plea- 
sures?” 

“Tf I knew! how could I know?” 

*‘ Supposing your physician had told you.” 

“TI might not believe him.” 

* You might not, but if you did?” 

“T should look at the thing in all its bear- 
ings, perhaps for a week, and then act on 
what I considered the truest philosophy.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that I cannot 
be answered under a week.” 

‘Tt is open to that conclusion.” 

“ Very well then, I will give you a week.” 

The major looked at her in her playful 
earnestness with amused eyes. 

“T am very sorry a week’s grace should be 
sufficient for even a life and death problem, 
but [am likely this week to be much engaged. 
I am coaching some young fellows who are 
preparing for an examination on fortification, 
and I am appointed to inspect the drill. My 
mind is hardly free enough for the consider- 
ation of a subject proposed by a lady.” 

“And so would you answer me if I gave 
you amonth; I understand, Major Leslie.” 
The tone was one of pique, and the major’s 
in reply was soothing, without being apolo- 
getic, 

“ How often do you trouble yourself with 
questions like these?” 

“ As often as I find myself awake on the 
bright side of nature.” 

“You but pay the penalty of fine sensi- 
bilities, of a temperament high, strong, and 
excitable. Are you addicted to reading the 
‘Night Thoughts’? ” 

“ Not lately, but now that you have put me 
in mind of the book I shall take it up.” 

“Do not, I entreat of you. ‘There are fine 
passages in it, but considered as a whole it is 





“* Major Leslie, excuse a plain and awkward 
question. Do you think, if, like her, you had ! 


a weak and morbid production.” 
‘What a beautiful passage is that begin- 
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ning, ‘ Who turns his eye on nature’s mid- 
night face !’” 

“Yes; but it is exceptional. You had 
better keep to Bacon and Brown, you will 
find them infinitely more bracing, and I 
should recommend a little choice fiction as 
medicinal when melancholy forebodings take 
possession of the mind. I have found it to 
answer both for toothache and a fit of the 
blues when either have remembered me with 
a visit.” 

“ T like fiction so well that I believe I have 
indulged in too much of it. The more imagi- 
native a work is generally, the better I 
like it. But to return to her of whom we were 
speaking, do you think it right for Miss Grey 
to go to balls, so ill as she is? ” 

“No, decidedly not. She ought not to be 
allowed ; if only for the unsettling effect her 
presence may have upon others.” 

“Perhaps the unsettling effect may be a 
salutary one. I was only thinking of the 
danger to her when I questioned her right to 
be there. But that consideration apart, Ma- 
jor Leslie, I feel that she is a complete 
enigma to me. She is only a girl like me, 
and yet I cannot understand the constitution 
of mind that will allow her to go there when 
= has, humanly speaking, so short atime to 

ive. 

“You are mistaken ; she is not a girl like 
you. As to the constitution of her mind, 
there is nothing remarkable in it. There is 
an undue exaltation of the organ of hope in 
consumptive patients. Very likely she does 
not put faith in the doctor’s prediction, or he 
has not chosen to make her as wise as him- 
self. Ifhe has, and she believes the oracle 
speaks truly, her case is by no means a 
solitary one. She is like the Epicureans of 
ae us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 

ie.’ 

* And that seems to me incomprehensible. 
If there were no hereafter it would be rea- 
sonable enough, but since there is, how can 
any one go unconcernedly to meet it?” 

“ There is much in the temperament. The 
ancients made light of death.” 

“ Because they were pagans.” 

“ A strong recommendation to paganism.” 

“‘T am surprised to hear that from you, 
Major Leslie. You might as well recom- 
mend the ignorance of a child who is not 
afraid of poison, If I were in Alice Grey’s 
position——” 

“‘ Excuse me, I cannot hear the end of that 
sentence. What ever can have put such 
sombre fancies into your mind? You are 
suffering from reaction.” 





“Ts it reaction? I don’t know. Major 
Leslie, you will not talk seriously to me, but 
I am intensely dissatisfied.” 

“ With what ?” 

“ Myself, society, life— everything.” 

“You are young to feel so, but the expe- 
rience is not novel. I suspect it is the ‘ give, 
give,’ of the higher nature that is making 
itself heard.” 

“Then what is to satisfy it?” she said 
quickly, eagerly looking into his face as if he 
must know. 

“The oracles are dumb. Not the problem 
of a week, but ofa lifetime have you suggested. 
Miss Duncan, you must have change, plenty 
of change. I hope you won’t leave Edinburgh 
yet, but when the spring advances persuade 
your father to send you abroad. If you do 
not, I shall. Vary your reading and recrea- 
tions as much as possible, and do not let 
your imagination be too much at work on 
that consumptive girl and her peculiarities.” 

Clarice sighed. She had asked for bread, 
and a stone had been given her; but she did 
not like the donor any the less for that, she 
only felt disappointed at the want of sym- 
pathy with her. The light tone of banter 
did not harmonize with her state of feeling. 
It made her conscious of a certain helpless- 
ness and inequality. It was as the light 








touch of the rein which reminds the prancing || 


steed that he carries his master. 

If the sensation was a painful one, it was 
not abiding. The major was careful not to 
leave her until he had done his best to dissi- 
pate it. He guided the conversation into a 
topic more congenial to himself ; he deferred 
to her opinion, and even where it conflicted 
with his own treated it with respect. Deli- 
cate as the perfume on a glove was the 
expression of his appreciation and admi- 
ration of her, and to Clarice it was so grateful 
that it might have been in this she was 
to find full satisfaction for the yearning of 
the higher nature that had troubled her. 
She thought so in her after reverie, and won- 
dered that the night before she could have 
felt so tortured. Perhaps it was reaction. 

The law of contrasts that rules so fre- 
quently in human loves and preferences had 
not been influential in drawing together 
Major Leslie and Clarice Duncan; there was 
a likeness between them, though till but a 
short time ago they were entire strangers to 
each other. 

From the hour when they first met 
she had had for him an irresistible attraction. 
Her beauty we have before noticed, but 
beauty was not all her dower. She had a 
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high spirit, and a mind that only needed a 
little more discipline and polish to shine like 
a jewel well set. . The major was all alive to 
this, for he appreciated intelligence in women, 
and disliked insipidity. 

He cultivated the society of the wealthy 
merchant’s daughter, in the hope that he 
might one day tell her how necessary was 
her existence to his own, without the danger 
of a chill repulse. Every time he met with 
her he felt his love for her deepen. It grati- 
fied his pride that she was the belle of that 
gay circle in Edinburgh ;—still fairest found 
where all were fair. 

He would have had the woman of his 
choice queen it in society while loyal to his 
supremacy in the sacred life of home, and in 
Clarice he thought he discerned a rare union 
of pride and gentleness. To him she pre- 
sented the beautiful incongruity of the 
wings of the eagle with the note of the dove. 
He did, however, think it a pity that her 
thoughts were wearying over such unsatis- 
factory subjects. He would fain have given 
them another direction. He felt sure that 
from some cause or other she was morbid, 
and that she ought to travel. He remem- 
bered that he had at times known a similar 
disquietude, and how resolutely he had 
battled with it, and at last, thank Heaven, 
risen superior to it. Why he thanked 
Heaven is not clear, for it was to his own 
will that he attributed the victory. 

“Oh ! bless’d is he whose will is strong ! 
He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer long.”’ 

Now he took refuge from doubt and 
mental conflict in admitting of everything that 
it may be, but in denying that anything ab- 
solutely zs. 

For all his free-thinking he kept up the 
ghost of a profession of religion by attending 
regularly at church. Indeed, he never 
showed any contempt for ceremonial, all his 
contempt was reserved for doctrine, or, as he 
called it, dogma ; and, too, for the profession 
of experimental religion. And was this the 
guide to whom Clarice Duncan was looking 
for deliverance from the labyrinth in which 
she was wandering? Ah, blind guide! pray 
Heaven that his eyes may be opened, or he 
be led by the hand, 

Up to this time of her life-history Clarice 
had, comparatively speaking, “‘ lived delicately 
and sat at ease.” Now the cup of trial was 
prepared for her, but she was all unconscious 
of it. 

Heart and soul were coming in thrall to 
this noble-looking soldierly man, who seemed 


to combine the soldier, the scholar, and the 
man of the world, with adash of the poet 
and the philosopher. He had not yet by 
word expressed his hopes ; but words make 
not the only language, nor the most eloquent, 
Clarice would have been obtuse indeed had 
she been unable to read it. 

She liked things so much as they were 
that she had no wish for them to alter. She 
could be glad for the crisis so full of sweet- 
ness and pain to be delayed for a very long 
time. Meantime every one spoke of them as 
engaged. Her father and mother never 
mentioned the subject to her, but she could 
see that Major Leslie’s visits were quietly 
welcomed, and that they were highly gratified 
by his attentions to her. 

The harmony of her home had been some- 
what disturbed the last year. Her only 
brother, the companion of her childhood, was 
becoming “gay,” to quote the euphemism 
usually applied to the sins of the wealthy, 
and night after night he returned home late, 
to rise when the best hours of the morning 
were gone. His inattention to business irri- 
tated his father ; his liability to get into debt 
caused him great uneasiness, since his own 
success in life had been owing to persever- 
ance and industry, allied to an average of 
Scotch thrift and caution. 

But, however irate the father might be, the 
mother’s heart yearned over her wild boy. 
She was not wise in her indulgence of him. 
She covered his faults from his father with a 
tact equal to that which improvised the 
raiment of goatskin, and perhaps with equal 
deceit. 

Clarice knew it, and not seeing things then 
from the highest moral standpoint, looked 
upon it as an amiable weakness in her 
mother, perfectly excusable, but one to 
which she was not likely to yield. 

She thought the best cure for Charlie 
would be to have to accept now and then 
he consequences of his folly. 

Her brother! her only brother ! to fall so 
below the level of himself! 

Ah ! there was the humiliation to the proud 
spirit of the girl What a contrast was he 
to the idol she was raising up ! 

For an hour or two that evening Charlie 
stayed in. He lounged upon the sofa, com- 
plaining of a headache, and his heavy eyes 
showed that he was almost stupefied with it. 
Clarice gave him her vinaigrette and handed 
him a cup of strong tea, but he was quite 
alive to the studied reserve of her manner. 
‘These balls are killing,” he muttered. 





‘“‘Why more sofor you than forme? Be- 
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sides, you are generally out late. ‘I'he latch- 
key system is convenient.” 

“‘ Nothing more easy for girls than to talk. 
It’s a talent never fails them for want of 
exercise, and the more a fellow’s head aches, 
the more ‘certain they are to pitch into 
him.” 

“ Nonsense ! I am very sorry for your head- 
aches, but I think they might be avoided.” 

“ Humph! sisterly consolation !” 

“You should be glad for a sister to speak 
to you plain truths, if other people who 
won’t speak them are all the time judging 
you by them. I know this is no time to 
reason with you or remonstrate, when you 
have a stupid headache, but I would ask you 
one question. You know quite well that you 
have taken too much wine. Can’t you find 
out what quantity you are able to bear, and 
then limit yourself to that?” 

“Eh, you're coming out strong. If I 
wasn’t pinned here I'd walk out of the room. 
You accuse me of having had too much, do 

ou?” 


“Charlie, I know it; the servants know | 


.t; but I don’t want to irritate you, I onl 
Ithink it would be a very easy thing for you 
to limit yourself. I don’t say ‘Give up wine 
altogether,’ but never take more than is good 
for you.” 

“Give me another cup of tea like that last, 
please, and no sugar in it. No matter how I 
have overshot the mark at other times, I 
didn’t last night. One doesn’t at balls; it’s 
absurd. But you always speak to me as if 
I were the greatest sinner upon earth. I’m 
not a pin worse than other young men.” 

“If every young man in the city went 
wrong, that would be no reason why you 
should. You wouldn't wish to have small- 
pox, I suppose, because every one else of 
your acquaintance was catching it.” 


CHAPTER III.—HEARTS YEARNING OVER 
OTHERS. 


‘A good word is an easy obligation, but not to 
speak ill requires only our silence, which costs us 
nothing.” — Zilotscn. 

For a short time Clarice had a book on 
her dressing-table which she took up occa- 
sionally during the day. ‘Trotter always left 
her perusing it at night. Curiosity led the 
quiet little maiden one day to open it. She 
had no scruple in doing in her mistress’s 
absence what in her presence might look 
like an impertinence. ‘The verse was an 
attraction, She liked poetry; she caught 
with delight the religious spirit of this, and 
as she had no particular duties at that time 
devolving upon her, gave an hour to its peru- 
sal. The book was Young’s “Night 
Thoughts.” The strain of melancholy at 
first saddened her, and struck her as incon- 
| sistent with the deep religiousness. 

| For ‘what shall separate us from the love 
| of Christ?” was Trotter’s triumphant appeal ; 





|“ Yea, in all things we are more than con- 
| querors through Him that loved us, and gave 
| Himself for us,” her boast. Wherefore 
| Charles Wesley's hymns of quick measure 
| and buoyant faith were more according to 
i her ideal of Christian poetry than this pon- 
derous blank verse with its burden of sorrow- 
ful meditation. 

A marked passage and Clarice’s hand- 
writing in the margin—“ Learned”—and the 
date arrested her. It was the one she had 
quoted to Major Leslie,—“ Who turns his 
eye on Nature’s midnight face.” 

As Trotter read it a sense of wonder and 
expansion filled her soul. She held her 
breath over the concluding stanzas :— 





He played a tattoo with his foot on the 
sofa, then he drank a third cup of tea—strong 
tea, and sitting up declared that it had set 
him to rights. As he left the room to find 
his way to his wild associates he said, 
“You'll find a book on your table some 
morning from Blackwood’s. I’m collecting 
it, putting it together, and shall have it 
brought out to the world in style, as too good 
to be lost,—‘ The Poetic Axioms and Apho- 
risms of Clarice Duncan,’” 

Her cheek flushed beneath the sarcasm ; 
but consideration for the physical cause of 
aero checked the keen retort upon her 
ips. 

Indisposed as he was, he went out and 


“*O ye dividers of my time, ye bright 
Accountants of my days, and months, and years ; 
In your fair calencar distinctly wrought, 

Since your authentic, radiant register, 

Though man inspects it not stands good against him, 
Since you and years roll on though man stands still : 
Teach me my days to number, and apply 

My trembling heart to wisdom.” 


“ Amen,” said she fervently, as she turned 
over the pages indiscriminately. 

Another passage was marked “ Learned 
by all the girls for Easter.” 

This had evidently been one of Clarice’s 
school books. Indeed, there were signs that 
she had learned to parse from it, as here and 
there a pencil mark consigned a difficult 
word to a class wont to have too much put 





did not return till one in the morning. 
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The passage marked “Learned by all 
the girls for Easter,” followed another for 
Good Friday, and now the heart of the 
reader began to glow and the tears to spring 
to her eyes, over the touching lines,— 


*¢ And was the ransom paid? It was, and paid 

(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for you. 

The sun beheld it. No! the shocking scene 

Drove back his chariot ; midnight veiled his face : 

Not such as this ; not such as Nature makes, 

A midnight Nature shuddered to behold ;” 

A midnight new ! a dread eclipse (without 

Opposing spheres) from her Creator’s frown. 

Sun, didst thou fly thy Maker’s pain? or start 

At that enormous load of human guilt, 

Which bowed His blessed head, o’erwhelmed His 

cross, 

Made groan the centre ; burst earth’s marble womb 

With pangs, strange pangs ! delivered of her dead ? 

Hell howled, and heaven that hour let fall a tear ; 

Heav’n wept that man might smile, heaven bled 

that man 

Might never die!” 

Followed by the pzean of triumph,— 

“ And did He rise? 

Hear, O ye nations ! hear it, O ye dead ! 

He rose! He rose ! He burst the bars of death ! 

Lift up your heads, ye everlasting gates, 

And give the King of glory to come in.” 

““T am glad,” she thought as she returned 
the book to its place,” that Miss Clarice is 
reading this. No doubt she has read it 
many times, but the Spirit may make use of 
the words in ‘ His own good time.’ ” 

Then her heart went up to Him with 
whom both heart and mind were in habitual 
communion :—“ O Lord, wilt Thou not make 
use of me, Thine unworthy handmaid? 
‘Open Thou my lips, and my mouth shall 
show forth Thy praise.’ Help me to speak a 
word for Jesus, in season and out of it; and 
snatch Thou from the world the soul that 
Thou lovedst to the death; for Thy name's 
sake.” 

Pinning some laces in the laundry 
after, her face bent over the task, composed 
as ever, faith was taking the place of a 
slight feeling of discouragement that had 
assailed her. “Is anything too hard for the 
Lord?” she was asking. “While Miss 
Clarice was reading a book like that she was 
in the way of getting good, and it might lead 
to her reading the Bible more frequently. 
She thought she saw signs that there was 
good on her mind, and when the Lord made 
the way quite plain for her she would speak 
to her. No doubt but He would put the 
right words in her mouth.” 

Now that very day she undid an action 
for which she had no reason to be ashamed, 
simply fearing that she was acting from mere 
human impulse, and running before she was 


sent. She had taken Clarice’s elegantly 
bound Bible in the morocco case from a book- 
shelf and laid it upon her toilet-table, It 
did not trouble her that this could not pos- 
sibly be construed as accidental. The 
presence of the book there must seem like 
an admonition, the reminder of a neglected 
duty ; and the high spirit of her young mis- 
tress might resent the freedom or the tacit 
rebuke. Not for these reasons did she re- 
turn it to its place, but for this, that she did 
not feel clear as to whether or not she had 
overstepped her duty. She would wait till 
*‘ peradventure” the Lord should show her 
* a more excellent way.” 

At dinner that day free remarks were pass- 
ing in the servants’ hall. The anxious ap- 
pearance of the master of the house was com- 
mented upon, and Mr. Charles was spoken 
of as the probable cause of it. The older 
servants spoke with an air of mystery, and 
as if they might each tell more than the 
other knew if they chose so far to commit 
themselves, and the secrets of which they 
were undoubtedly the alone sacred deposi- 
taries. The page and the under kitchenmaid 
were snubbed “for putting in their word.” 
It was no business of theirs ; and they ought 
to keep their thoughts to themselves till they 
were asked for. At the same time a very 
knowing look on the face of the silenced page 
awakened his censors to the fact that their 
policy was bad ; he was too desirable a light 
to be quenched; he might be able to 
satisfy curiosity if he were but encouraged 
a little, and at the same time kept in check 
by seasonable and judicious rebuke, kindly 
administered. So while the tone of admoni- 
tion was not dropped it became less severe, 
and the little Mercury was led on to tell, not 
only what he did know, but also a great deal 
that he did not know, stimulated no doubt 
by his native love of mischief, and the grati- 
fication afforded it by trading on the wonders 
and credulity of others. 

« But remember, I)onald,” said Jond, loftily, 
“that what you may say to us is said to us, 
and is to gono farther. Of course as friends of 
the family, and having their interests at heart, 
and what affecting us affects them,we naturally 
feel anxious to know if anything is standing in 
their light. I think I may say for myself, 
that doesn’t need to go to the top of the 
church steeple to know what quarter the 
wind is, that for long I have not felt alto- 
gether satisfied,—not altogether, though I 
should not go so far asto make that obser- 
vation if there were mare than one or two 
here like to understand it.” 
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Here this friend of the family inclined 
patronizingly to the one or two favoured 
with special illumination, and by right of 
merit and of domestic status with his especial 
confidence. 

All this was very painful to Trotter. Fre- 
quently had she striven to turn the tide of 
frivolous and silly talk, or to rebuke it by 
silence ; but to-day she felt she could hold 
her peace no longer. 

* Donald,” said she to the page, “you 
are letting older people than yourself lead 
you on to tell falsehoods, and it is a wonder 
if they don’t see what they are doing, and a 
disgrace to them if they do.” 

The boy turned crimson. 

“T tell no falsehoods,” he said. 

“ Take care, or I may take it upon me to 
find out. However, I give you fair notice 
you shall not come down here and slander 
those whose bread you eat ; if you do, I shall 
let them know of your unfaithfulness.” 

“A spy !” was hissed between the lips of the 
footman, laundry-maid,and upper housemaid. 

“TI am no spy, for I give you fair warning ; 
but if you dislike me for a spy, why teach 
this boy to be one, who ought under you to 
be growing up a good, truthful, upright lad, 
such a one as his mother might beproud of ?” 

_As she said this her eye rested on the boy 
with such a kindly beam in it, that tears of 
contrition started into his own, and heseemed 
ready to promise her better things. 

“Now don’t you be soft sawdered,” said 
Jond the footman; “and as for you, Mrs. 
Trotter, if you have a mind to make mischief, 
the boy is sure of our protection. The lady 
that was here before you might take. too much 
on her sometimes, the maids usually do, but 
she was ladylike, and didn’t interfere with our 
liberties.” 

*“‘ Your liberties! what are they? They 
must be poor things if it’s your liberties I’ve 
trampled on. Liberty of evil speaking! I 
wish you, my friends, a better liberty; but 
there’s something better you can do for your 
young master than talk about his faults.” 

“And what’s that, queen of the looking- 
glass?” 

** You can pray for him,” she said softly. 

There was the affectation of a laugh, but it 
failed miserably, and the retribution devised 
for her was one that became in a day or two 
more irksome to her persecutors than to her. 
No one spoke to her or before her. When- 
ever she appeared amongst her fellow-ser- 
vants the conversation came to a sudden 
pause, and while she remained a demure 
silence was rigidly preserved. 





While Trotter was reading “ Night 
Thoughts” her lady was making her way to 
Calton Hill, to call upon the invalid whose 
approaching end and apparent unconcern 
had so much affected her. Mrs. Grey re- 
ceived her with a very sorrowful face. 

“TI am glad you have come,” she said ; 
“ Alice has never been out of her bed since 
the night of the ball, and her rashness in going 
to it has, I fear, hastened the progress of the 
disease.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Grey! why did you allow her 
to go?” 

“My dear, I did all I could to dissuade 
her. I wept in an agony before her till I saw I 
was doing harm by exciting her, and not 
gaining anything by it. The doctor told her 
what would be the consequences, but she 
went in spite of us all, You know we cannot 
contend with her beyond a certain point.” 

“ T was afraid she was very ill. I don’t know 
howshe managed to make such astrong effort.” 

“She did not rise till it was time to 
dress for it; besides, she had been taking 
stimulants all day ; but it was a pity for her 
to be so positive after all the doctor had said 
to her upon the subject.” 

“ Mrs, Grey, excuse my asking you, have 
you any hope that Alice will ultimately 
recover ?” 

‘“‘ Well, when she revives a little we cannot 
help hoping ; but any change for the better 
is deceitful. It is irrational to build upon it.” 

“ Does Alice know that?” 

“ Yes; we should have kept her in igno- 
rance, but since she was so persistent in doing 
things which must shorten her days, we broke 
to her the fact that there was danger, and 
little by little she has learned the whole truth 
I am sorry now that she has, for it has only 
distressed her, and has not furnished any 
restraint.” 

“ May I see her ?” 

“If she is awake, she will be glad to see 
you.” 

Mrs. Grey retired to ascertain, and Clarice 
obeyed the summons to walk up with not a 
little of the hesitation youth may be supposed 
to feel on entering the chamber of sickness. 

Now, having had Alice in her mind’s eye 
as she had seen her the night of the ball, she 
almost started back in dismay at the picture 
she now presented, with her wasted outlines 
reposing on the unflattering background of 
the white pillow. 

She felt as if she could have sobbed, but 
she restrained the impulse, and affectionately 
stroking the light, damp hair, she kissed the 
pale brow and said tenderly,— 
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“TI am so sorry to see you thus, dear 
Alice.” 

“‘T am sure you are, and I am sorry to call 
forth so much sympathy. Don’t cry, or you 
will make a muff of me, as the young men 
say, and I’ve borne up bravely so far.” 

“Too bravely, I fear.” 

Here a fit of coughing interrupted further 
remarks, She lay back spent after it. 

“Why did you go to the ball, dear Alice?” 
said her visitor, reproachfully. 

“ Wouldn’t have missed it for a kingdom. 
It furnished me with a few gratifications no 
one but myself could appreciate. I know 
that Jessie Fylde was ready to die at seeing 
me there and hearing people say I had never 
looked to more advantage; while the Hon. 
Fred Montravers forgot her very existence, 
and devoted the best of his time to me. 
However, I shouldn’t wonder if that is a 
match, if I am so accommodating as to get 
out of the way.” 

“Dear Alice, was a little amusement of 
that kind worth imperilling your life for ? ” 

“ Hardly ; but it did in place of something 
better. Oh, and let me congratulate you, 
Mrs. Leslie elect; you were radiant. Do 
you know, I could see you the belle anywhere 
without the least jealousy.” 

“Why should you be jealous of any one? 
I can’t understand the sentiment. But you 
must not call me Mrs. Leslie.” 
_ “No, it is very impertinent. 
it in anticipation,” 

* You are under a misapprehension.” 

“Why, every one says you are engaged.” 

“Tt is not so, I assure you.” 

“Never mind, you will be. Oh, lift me 
up! There ;” and again the terrible cough 
shook the slender frame. 

“You have been a long time ill now, Alice.’ 

“Yes, off and on more than eighteen 
months. I wish I had some new excitement 
to rouse me up. Lying here I have such 
terrible depressions.” 

“I don’t wonder. I think I should have 
if I were in your position. You must feel 
very anxious about yourself.” 

“Yes, but I would rather hear something 
else talked of. Won’t you tell me what you 
thought of the dresses? Do you think Miss 
Douglas aimed at personification? The 
general impression is that she did.” 

Clarice felt shocked. She answered Alice 
shortly with a deep look of pain on her face, 
and then said, ‘‘ Let us dismiss the ball ; such 
subjects are never to me at the best of times 
perfectly congenial, and I think I am getting 
my eyes more arid more open to their hollow- 


I only did 


’ 





ness and vani:y, to their inability to furnish 
us with any abiding happiness. I intend to 
read and think more than I have done.” 

“What a sermon! Well, I suppose you 
think you have now in prospect all you care 
for ; but you’ ll tire of the reading, and one’s 
own thoughts are not much company ; besides 
which, no one else would care to be bored 
with them except in books. I declare I had 
a letter the other day as good as a theological 
essay : it was from a lady who, without being 
in mourning, always dresses in black, and 
carries a face as long asa funeral. Shenever 
reads any books but memoirs and Hervey’s 
Meditations, and she always begins them at 
the death, as being the most interesting. So 
you may say she is always ‘in at the death 
first.’ Her favourite poem is Gray’s Elegy, 
her favourite piece of music the Dead 
March in ‘Saul.’ She has a carte-de-visite 
album for funeral cards, and all the pictures 
and ornaments in her house seem to be 
chosen as reminders of mortality.” 

“ What a ¢riste individual! Have I ever 
seen her?” 

“Yes; my respected aunt Emily. She 
wanted to come and see me as an interesting 
subject for a visit, but mamma put her off. 
Oh, fancy having a person like that about 
you when you were ill and in low spirits!” | 

“ T have had a new maid lately, and she in 
her way is quite a character.” 

“Tell me about her.” 

“She is just my age; very little, and very 
reserved. She is the cleverest little body 
about laces and dresses, can do hair to perfec- 
tion ; but she makes herself as plain as a pike- 
staff. Not a bit of trimming or ornament has 
she about her.” 

“How strange! I should think she has 
had some trouble, perhaps a disappoint- 
ment.” 

“ You would not if you saw her face ; there 
is the sweetest look of peace in it, and nothing 
ruffles her or puts her about. Do you know, 
that girl makes me uncomfortable ; she makes 
me feel as if she has something I have not, 
but ought to have.” 

“Can’t you shake her up well, and make 
her tell you what it is? I should try to vex 
her or disconcert her, even if I had to make 
it up with a dress afterwards.” 

“That would be undignified ; but I assure 
you she keeps me on my best behaviour. _ I 
feel humbled before her as if I were nobody. 
I suspect she has to stand an under cutrent 
of annoyance from the other servants, but 
she never complains. Indeed, she procures 
them many a favour.” 
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“You may be sure she is a little sham. 
She wants to act good ; over-good people are 
the most dangerous.” 

“ Not she; she is no sham. I think this, 
Alice, that if she happened to meet with an 
accident, and no one could do anything for 
her, and she knew that in half an hour she 
must die, she would just say “Good bye” 
to everybody, and fall asleep as sweetly as a 
babe in its mother’s arms.” 

“Well, life can’t have the charms for her 
it has for such as you and me, and if she feels 
she has never done any particular harm, 
and besides has been so super-good as to dress 
like a nun or a Quaker, she must feel safe 
enough.” 

“ Ah, that is it. She feels safe ; that is just 
how I want to feel, and don’t. My whole 
life seems worthless. I have never done any 
particular harm ; but I have never done any 
particular good. Charlie tells me sometimes 
that I have not all the moral advantage over 
him, I suppose ; and somehow I do not con- 
tradict him, for I have an uncomfortable 
conviction at heart that he may be right.” 

“Yes, you are too hard upon Charlie. He 
is no worse than other young men; I 
wouldn’t care a fig for a young fellow that 
hadn’t some spirit.” 

“Tt is not the spirit, but the spirits I object 
to,” said Clarice, with a little bitter smile ; 
you know Charlie almost as well as I do 
But, Alice, do you think we girls so far have 
made a right use of our lives? Don’t you 
ever feel now, in your own case, as if you had 
allowed yourself to be too much moulded by 
circumstances? Do you feel quite safe for 
that other world if you were called into it?” 

And with this daring speech her voice 
trembled with emotion and her eyes filled. 

‘I’m not one of the best, I know ; but if 
I’m not safe, what becomes of thousands of 
girls like me? Clarice, I didn’t expect you 
would try to disturb my mind like this ; it’s 
cruel. I amso depressed, and every one that 
sees me tries to keep me up by telling me 
what’s going on, and making the time pass 
quickly. However, you’re excusable; you 
don’t know what it is to be ill.” 

And again Clarice had to hold her in her 
arms while the terrible cough had its time. 
She put her handkerchief to her lips and a 
faint red dye was left upon it. Mrs. Grey 
and the maid were soon on the spot. Clarice 
made her adieux quickly and took her leave, 
declining Mrs. Grey’s invitation to partake of 
luncheon. She thought she had never felt 
so heavy-hearted in her life. She felt uneasy 
lest she should have done Alice harm, and 





being in no haste to return home made 
her way towards the castle, that in the stroll 
her meditations might be undisturbed. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


‘“*To live is a gift; to die is adebt. This life 
is only a prelude to eternity,” —Seneca. 


“‘GoopD morning, Miss Duncan. It seems 
you are not at home to friends in more senses 
than one.” Clarice concluded from this that 
she had been looking rather absent, but she 
returned the greeting, and Major Leslie joined 
her in her walk. 

“What is the subject of the grave pre- 
occupation ?” he asked, gently. 

“You forget, Major Leslie, that you have 
given me but little encouragement to com- 
municate my thoughts and day-dreams to 

ou.” 

“Indeed. I thought it was your night 
meditations that I tried to put to flight; 
seeming as they did to be of a very different 
hue from that generally attributed to day- 
dreams. Give them the wings of Edgar 
Allan’s raven, and turn them out on the 
night’s Plutonian shore.” 

“The analogy is unhappy. Quoth the raven, 
‘ Never more.’” 

**T should have hoped to find you in better 
spirits this morning ; you look troubled.” 

“There is a reason for it; I have been 
calling on Alice Grey.” 

“‘T hope you found her better.” 

“JT found her very ill. She has never been 
out of her bed since the night of the ball, 
and when I saw how shrunk she was, how 
severe the paroxysms of coughing, a strong 
presentiment took hold on me that we should 
soon have to say farewell to poor Alice.” 

“ Alas, poor girl! I do not wonder that the 
depths were stirred. Still these things must 
be, among a thousand others that are pleasant 
to contemplate. Every month brings new 
flowers; some are dying while others are 
springing up. This old mother Earth of ours 
is always glad, always re-juvenescent. We 
must seek in nature the solace that the be- 
reavements and sorrow in the world make us 
so greatly to need. In some ways or other 
they come with the lot of each one of us.” 

A beautiful though not unfamiliar view of 
the city was opening out before them ; but 
for a few minutes they walked on in silence, 
both of them grave, and the major even sub- 
dued in manner. Presently he brought his 
face closer to hers. ‘Have you succeeded 
in arriving at a better comprehension of your 
friend’s constitution of mind?” 
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“Ah! you are amused at my formality of 
expression.” 

“But I am serious in asking you;” and 
looking up in his face, she saw there was 
neither irony in it nor jest. 

“No, Major Leslie I think you furnished 
the key to the enigma, ‘ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die; but it is not given 
to me to fit the key in the wards.” 

“Going to see her has done you no good; 
that is evident.” 

“T fear she thinks that I have done her 
harm, for I tried to awaken her to a sense of 
her position.” 

“That was unadvised. Leave that re- 
sponsibility to the clergyman. Every man 
to his trade. Oh, she has no reason to dis- 
tress herself.” 

* How can you be sure of that? Why don’t 
others feel as I do, unsafe?” 

“Because your nervous economy is at 
present a little unhinged, and you judge every 
one by your own feelings. Possibly this 
young lady’s nerves are in a perfectly healthy 
state, and she knows nothing of ghostly fears. 
Life is sweet : what more natural for her than 


in its Pantheistic seductiveness to be as 
dangerously soothing to her solemn con- 
victions as the wings of the vampire are to 
the sleeping traveller. 

She ceased to argue with him. Comba- 
tiveness was not strong in her, and the logical 
faculty had not been sufficiently trained and 
brought into exercise to make her capable 
of sustaining a part in an earnest debate. 
Furthermore she was not sure of her ground. 
She had not that quiet confidence which is 
like hidden strength, and can sustain the 
weak and illiterate before councils and the 
browbeating of lawyers. Therefore it is not 
to be wondered at if occasionally in her 
interviews with Major Leslie she gave 
way. Never had he exercised a greater 
power over her than he did this morning. 
She walked with him on the enchanted 
ground ; her sense was beguiled with a thou- 
sand bright illusions; her hope of worldly 
felicity hovered over her with the talisman’s 
glittering glory in its beak, and she thought 
she might take it to her breast whenever she 
willed. 





to cling to it?” 
ss Yet she knows she must loose her hold 
of it.” 

‘Let God take care of that and of her too. 
What should He want with taking a young 
creature like that out of the world, if He 
meant her any harm by it? It is a dreary 
superstition, and the worst, that makes of the 
Most High an implacable Moloch. 


I must believe Him gracious, benign, broad 
as His own infinity.” 


“But if we haven’t loved Him enough? 
If we have loved ourselves and our pleasures 


more?” 
*“ There is no more nor Zess in it. 


tial different from our love for each other 


As for the reproach of self-gratification, so 
long as we do not indulge it at the expense 
of others, I cannot imagine that God has— 
humanly speaking—any objection to our en- 
And 
that is the worst that that poor child has 


joying ourselves as much as we like. 


done.” 


in our belief it is.” 


most eloquent expression in externals. 











Either 
I must refuse to believe in a Ged at all, or 


Our love 
for the unseen God must be in every essen- 


“Major Leslie, what is religion, really? 
Canyou define it? You treat it as a mere 
neg tion; now I ask you to tell me what 


“Worship, adoration, finding its chief and 
I qt Man 
is a religious animal;” and from that text 
was preached to Clarice a sermon calculated 


Impressions fast succeeding to one another 
often appear to erase for the moment those 
which have preceded them. A little time, a 
little reflection, and that which had disap- 
peared shows on the surface again. Clarice 
forgot the mournful reverie in which Major 
Leslie had surprised her; the remainder of 
her day at home sped quickly and brightly. 

Evening brought the hero of the morning 
to her side. He was a superb flautist, she 
a brilliant pianist and a sweet singer. In 
music and in song the hours passed away. 
On parting from him at night her hand re- 
ceived a lingering pressure that had in ita 
hint of future possession. 

In retiring she did not read the “ Night 
Thoughts.” She was not in the humour for 








.| doing her any good. 

Trotter had been longing to tell her the 
stolen pleasure it had been to her; but her 
mistress’s happy absorption did not invite the 


confidence. She noticed that to-night she 
did not seem inclined for its perusal. This 
to Trotter was rather disappointing. Un- 


consciously she was making of the book a 
kind of spiritual barometer, by which the 
variations in the religious condition of her 
young mistress were to be tested. She might 
be rather foolish in so doing, and yet not very 
far wrong. 

The Wednesday of next week would be 
New Year’s Day to Clarice. That is to say, 
she would complete another journey round 





such a book, and she did not find that it was 


| 
| 
| 
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the sun, her twentieth, and, by the inexorable 
law which allows for no posting-houses or 
intervals for sleep by the way, start the 
same journey afresh, 

Extensive preparations were being made 
for its celebration ; a large party was to be 
given in the evening. The servants were in- 
cluded in the projected festivities. © They 
were to have a dance the day after, and the 
bagpipes, hornpipe, and fiddle were all with 
the amateurs thereof bespoken for theoccasion. 

“On your next birthday you will attain 
your majority,” her mamma had said, “then 
whether or no you are still Clarice Duncan, 
we must have a ball; but this year we will be 
content with a party. As long as you have 
dancing I know you will like it just as well.” 

“Oh yes, mamma, all the better. It is the 
dancing I like, and not the ball.” 

“A very fine distinction. I wonder what 
Alice Grey would say to it?” 

Mrs. Duncan entered into the arrange- 
ments with spirit; but Clarice noticed that 
the shadow on her father’s brow was never 
lifted. The subject of the approaching gaiety 
seemed distasteful to him. This moodiness 
she attributed but to one cause, supposing 
while she did so that much that was pain- 


her heart, filling it but too often with a 
sense of anxious foreboding. 


change is taking place in papa?” 
“In what way?” 


of speaking than he used to be.” 
does not mean it for unkindness.” 


be the matter, is it all Charlie?” 


“Then Charlie ought to be ashamed of 


father has been plodding and earnest all 
his life. It has become so much of a habit 
with him that he cannot relax now, when he 
might and ought to take things easily. 
fact is he is bilious, and when people are 
bilious they become as a natural consequence 
prejudiced and morose—no disrespect to 
papa intended.” 

‘Then I wish he would either see a phy- 
sician, or set off when the weather is favour- 
able on a pedestrian tour.” 

“We will try to persuade him to it after 
a while;” and Mrs. Duncan was at pains 
to divert her daughter’s attention to other 


While we are young and inexperienced we 
are easily reassured if older people speak 
hopefully on the circumstances which have 
filled us with apprehension. 
illusive to them than it is to us, and if they can 
see a way out of difficulties, and looking for- 
wards can inform us that our giants are after 
all only windmills, we believe them readily ; 
it is so much more comfortable so to do.” 
Faith in hard truths is a great deal more 
difficult than faith in pleasant fictions, 

The birthday morning was bright and sun- 
As Clarice left her room her ear was 
ful in connection with it was kept from her | greeted by a clash of bells more hearty than 
| knowledge. Nevertheless it sank deeply into She knew what it meant. 
housemaid was sweeping the long row of 
house-bells backwards and forwards. 

On the Tuesday she named it incident-| parents greeted her with all the enthusiasm 
ally to her mother, hoping for some relief. | that the return of the day was wont to inspire, 

“Mamma, do you not notice what a|and while her father flung round her neck a | 
gold chain with a locket wherein was a minia- | 
ture of her mother, her mother clasped on | 

“He is so taciturn, and so haggard and |her arm a handsome gold bracelet. 
wan. He doesn’t seem to take pleasure in| gant musical album lay on the table, a gift 
anything, and is much shorter in his way|from Charlie. In it was inscribed the happy 
wish that music and song might attend her | 
“You must not let that trouble you; he/|all her days. 
The donor was not present, and Clarice 
“T was not complaining, but what can/|felt a little self-reproach as she thought ot 
the unworthy suspicion she had but the day 

“I suppose it is, or at least a good deal| before expressed to her mother. She felt un- 
of it.” worthy of so beautiful a token of his affection. 
At breakfast she heard again of the various 
himself,” she said, with a sudden burst of/little incidents that characterized the auspi- 
indignation. “I declare it’s cruel. There|cious day when she was ushered into this 
must be more wrong than we are aware of. | busy world of men, women, and children. She 
It is not all fathers would keep it to them-|had heard the same story every birthday for 
selves.” the last ten years ; but it always seemed new 

“Don’t, Clarice ; you look at things in too|and interesting, and now the preface was, 
strong a light, a failing of your father’s. | “ This day twenty years ago.” That sounded 
There are many beside us who have trouble | rather old ; double it, and she would be forty. 
with their sons, who do not take it nearly| Double that, or quadruple the first figure, 
so much to heart. The earlier young men|oh! and “was the time of man really so 
sow their wild oats the better. Your|short upon earth?” 
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In childhood a year had appeared to her 
a very long period ; but the twelve months 
between this birthday and the last had passed 
like a dream. 

The post brought her a budget of letters, 
and with them certain presents differing much 
in value, some costly, others trifling me- 
mentoes, not sent for their own sake, but to 
show remembrance in the giver. 

One of the letters was especially amusing 
and interesting to Clarice. It was from an 
old schoolfellow who only wrote to her once a 
year, and who always took care to time her 
epistle for this auspicious morning. She was 
the daughter of a Presbyterian minister living 
in a very secluded Highland parish. The sur- 
roundings of her childhood and early youth, 
with a want of counter-influences to balance 
the effects they were likely to have on her 
heart and imagination, had developed her 
into a fatalist, a worshipper of the marvellous. 
The hyper-Calvinism of her father’s creed and 
teachings was calculated to make the terms 
God and Destiny but synonymous in a mind 
that received its hard doctrines simply, and 





had never laid hold on the simplicity of the 
gospel. Her letter to Clarice was worthy of| 
insertion in Zadkiel’s almanac, though it is| 
difficult to decide whether such a use of it! 
would have been interpreted as unfair or| 
complimentary to the oracle. 

The writer had unbounded confidence in 
Zadkiel and was never disconcerted by 
finding her solution of the hieroglyphs at fault ; 
laying the blame always upon her own stu- 
pidity, and finding in after events the un- 
mistakable unravelling of every part of the 
mystery. On her own natal day she diligently 
searched through the months to see if they 
were to bring any special good or ill 
to persons sharing her nativity. She con- 
sulted also for her friends, and did not 
hesitate to communicate the results of her 
research, be it ever so unpropitious. She 
did not wish to disturb any one’s peace of 
mind, but to be forewarned was to be fore- 
armed. 

Clarice opened her letter with an affecta- 
tion of curiosity. “ What ever has my sibyl 
to say to me this year?” she said. She read 
on and then laughed merrily, “Oh dear, if I 
haven’t to beware of servants, of designing 
people, and of fires! What a classification ! ” 

The letter was in Jessie’s usual style. She 
wished she was an astrologer, and was sorry 
that the aspiration was in vain. She knew 
that God ruled the world; but who could 
say that He did not rule it by the stars? 
“The stars in their courses fought against 








Sisera.” She would have her own nativity 
cast some time if it were possible. “You 
know I have a vein for unravelling verily 
vicious, dear Clarice, and therefore must not 
be angry if my fervently breathed birthday 
wishes are shadowed over as usual by the 
wing of prophecy. I always think it well 
at such times to notice what your dreams 
are. I do, and I never fail to find circum- 
stances in the year that account for them. 
I am still shut up in this little close manse. 
I suppose you travel about a great deal. 
The only journeys I can take, alack, are 
into dreamland, and for me the land of 
Nod is thickly peopled. I have /¢his ad- 
vantage, however—no fare to calculate, or 
luggage to hamper me; or fear of acci- 
dents; but these are immunities you are 
not in a position to appreciate.” 

Mrs. Duncan read the letter, and re- 
turned it with the remark that the writer must 
be both weak-minded and visionary. 

“Oh, but, mamma, she is an interesting 
creature, however little one may credit her 
with what Tennyson calls “saving common 
sense.” Now there are so many matter-of- 
fact, common sense people in the world, that 
a few exceptions like Jessie ought to be tole- 
rated ; a change is refreshing. To me she 
really has a charm all her own, and a painter 
might choose her for a study. She has such 
large, soft, dreamy eyes, and such sweeping 
lashes. She was withal one of the best na- 
tured girls in the school; but she had heard 
a great deal about second sight and super- 
stitions that in a town are never spoken of. 
Poor Jessie! I think I can see her now, creep- 
ing into our room in her white night-dress, 
sitting on the floor with her chin in her 
hands, and asking for all the dreams. For 
the fun of it the girls used to tell her their 
nocturnal rambles, and out of a lot she would 
dismiss as meaningless, she would take out 
one or two full of mystery and meaning. 
Then she would begin interpreting for us, not 
according to her own theories, but according 
to the dreamer’s, for she said the genii of the 
pillow chose their symbols according to the 
recognised meaning in the mind of the 
dreamer. To some people floods of water 
betokened sorrow ; to others crying children. 
A vision of the night that portended good to 
one person portended ill to another.” 

“What a singular girl! I am glad she was 
notachild of mine. I should never have had 
patience with her.” 

“Mamma, you couldn’t be otherwise than 
indulgent to anybody, not even your way- 
ward Clarice.” 
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* My wayward Clarice, indeed! it is well 
she never tries me too far.” 

At noon Clarice was surprised by a call 
from Major Leslie, surprised because he was 
included in the invitations for the evening. 
A fear lest something unforeseen having 
arisen, he had come to make his excuses, 
troubled her for the few moments that inter- 
vened between receiving his card and meet- 
ing him in the drawing-room. 

The fear was soon put to flight. The hearty 
“Many happy returns of the day, Miss 
Duncan ; I did not know till this morning why 
we were called together for the evening,” re- 
assured her. He still held her hand, and 
looking wistfully into her face added in a 
grave tone, “You see, in anticipating or 
forestalling the pleasant hour when the 
same joyous words will be on every lip, I 
claim to be more than an ordinary friend— 
or at least evidence an anxiety to be.” 

As Clarice scarcely knew what to reply 
to that, she thanked him nervously, and then 
there was rather an awkward pause. She had 
been so conservative of things as they at 
present stood that she dreaded any alteration, 
but they seemed to be narrowing even now ; 
she felt as if a crisis were at hand. 

“Who told you it was my birthday, Major 
Leslie ?” 

“Your papa.” 

“ Then you have seen him this morning?” 

“Yes, I dropped in upon him in what I 
knew to be his leisure hour, and he asked me 
to share his claret and cutlet.” 


“Papa is more gracious to you than he is| 


to me; if I favour him occasionally with a 
call at the same time, he scarcely spares me 
five minutes from his paper.” 

“I suppose I must not detain you long this 
morning,” said the major. “ This evening we 
shall meet ; but among more costly gifts will 
you not give this trifle a place ?” and he put in 
her hands a copy of the “ Idylls,” handsomely 
illustrated. 

“ Oh, how very kind of you! I feelas rich 
as a Croesus this morning with all the pre- 


sents. Every one is so kind. If you will but | 
and Clarice settling her head down on the 


excuse me a moment, Major Leslie, I will 
show you some of them.” 

She ran away, and on her return. they 
proved an acceptable escape valve for the 











timidity and embarrassment which in her 
manner was reflected from his, He feigned 
an interest in the presents he was not capable 
just then of feeling. Altogether she began 
to hope that he would take his leave without 
any awkward speeches ; but she was doomed 
to disappointment. 

True that he left her abruptly ; but the ab- 
ruptness did not cover a bewildering sense 
that words had escaped which altered now 
their position of special friends. In future 
they must be something more than that or 
less ; and he had hinted of a gift which should 
be not only a token, but a bond, one day to 
guard the seal of a covenant. 

Clarice thought herself a very happy girl ; 


but for all that, her feeling was one of fear | 


and oppression rather than of happiness. She 


stole a few minutes for a good cry, and that | 
Her tears were not the salt, | 


relieved her. 
blinding ones that blur the sight and swell 
the eyes and mar the beauty. They were 


like the light balmy showers that fallona | 
bright summer day, and leave the flowers | 


more beautiful for the moisture. 


Evening found her the centre of a gay | 


throng. Gifts enough had poured in upon 
her to furnish the stall of a bazaar. 
did birthday queen receive more homage. 


Many professions of attachment were made | 
her that meant nothing, and many more | 


that were due to the general admiration her 
beauty excited. 
Major Leslie was baffled for an oppor- 


tunity of an aside with her. He did not | 


wonder that she avoided him; but as the 


time was nearing for the party to break up | 


he secured it. The reserve of the morning 
vanished, he sat with her behind folding 
screens, her hand within his. Words low- 
breathed but fervent fell from his lips, and 
the tear that answered them was enough. 
Then the gift which was not a token only, 
but a bond, glided down the taper finger, 
there to remain till it should be removed to 
guard the seal of the covenant. The company 
had dispersed. A carriage for him was in 
waiting ; he snatched himself away from her, 


arm of a chair near the ottoman on which 
she was seated, thought, “ Thus end twenty 
years.” 








Never | 
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PART 


On board the Union Steam Ship Company’s 
screw steamer Ce/¢, March 28th, 187—. 
We left Southampton on the 25th, and have 
not had a moment’s quiet since we lost sight 
of the Isle of Wight ; so, of course, our eighty 


tions, and have not appeared yet. The ship 
lies over rather to the left side, or, more 
properly speaking, has a “ list to port,” in con- 
sequence of the coal having shifted during 
the rolling yesterday. They are feeding the 
engines from the port bunkers only to-day, 
but at present there is no difference percep- 
tible to us passengers, and I doubt if any to 
the crew; it is suggested that some of the 
cargo has also shifted, which seems probable. 
| The wind is dead against us, our engines are 
| weak, and the sea very rough ; so we make 
but little way, and roll about in a helpless 
fashion. I cling to the table and my paper 





| with one hand, and scribble in pencil with 


the other. Meals are no easy matter now; 
just as I am carefully balancing my soup- 
plate the ship gives a heavy lurch and the 
soup trickles amiably across the table, greatly 
to the disgust of my opposite neighbour, who 
has the wrong side of the table in the 
present state of affairs. However, I have 
several times received an unexpected tumbler 
of beer landed in the midst of a plate of sweet 
pudding ; I cannot say I admire the mixture. 

March 30th.—Stil in the same state of 
roll and pitch, or, indeed, worse if anything. 
The day before yesterday a big sea dashed 
into the saloon, breaking down the glass deck 
front and flooding all our cabins. Boots and 
shoes appeared floating down the saloon, 
glasses and bottles flew out of the swinging 
shelves and went to join the general mess; 
then we began to pitch most viciously. First 
the Cet plunged her nose deep into the 
water, which rushed over into the fore-cabin, 
pouring down the raised forecastle like a cas- 
cade, whilst aft we were nearly deafened by 
the jarring of the rudder chains and the whir 
of the screw as it was lifted clean out of the 
water. I am looking forward eagerly to the 


in the fore-cabin must be praying for it. 
Madeira,—twelve hours’ stay instead of the 


regulation six, and began our enjoyment with 
a most delicious breakfast at Miles’s hotel. I 





X. 


passengers are sea-sick, with one or two excep-| 
and arrived on deck just as the anchor was 


day’s rest at Madeira, and the poor creatures | 
| keeps continually greased, and lays down for 


April 4th—We had a glorious day at| 


| 
| 
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First, 


advise any one wishing to enjoy breakfast 
most thoroughly to take a rough journey 


| through the Bay of Biscay and then breakfast 


at Miles’s, of all clean, sweet, homelike hotels 
one of the best. I was awakened very early 
in the morning by the stopping of the engines, 


let go. We were lying right in front of Fun- 
chal, and not more than a quarter of a mile 
from shore; already at least a dozen boats 
were making for us, the port boat full of 
officials being already alongside. In a few 
moments we were the centre of a busy crowd, 
whilst hotel touts, basket-sellers, fruit-sellers, 
and others were scrambling up the gangway. 
Several boats contained brown-skinned naked 
Portuguese boys, who were vociferating “ Six- 
pence, sar,” at the top of their voices, and 
making signs that they would dive for the 
desired sixpence ; so I threw one, and over- 
board went a little brown figure with a splash, 
and the sixpence was brought up in triumph, 

The island is very beautiful seen from the 
ship, set like a great jewel in the brilliant 
blue sea, a mass of green slopes, misty blue 
ravines, and purple peaks, with the town of 
Funchal rising in terraces of white red-roofed 
houses, covered with blossoming creepers. A 
party of us hired a boat, and pulled to shore 
over a fairly calm sea, which, however, was 
breaking rather heavily on the beach. 
Directly we touched the surf our boatman 
flung ashore a warp, and two bullocks were 
made fast to the other end, and we were 
dragged roughly through the breakers and up 
above water line. Bullock sleighs were wait- 
ing for the chance of passengers, so we took 
one to the hotel. The streets, being almost 
all exceedingly steep, are paved curiously with 
round stones in furrows over which wheels 
could hardly pass, so the covered sleigh is the 
general mode of conveyance, or the palanquin 
borne by two men. The sleighs have two 
seats, facing each other, under a kind of awn- 
ing, with long curtains to it lined with crimson, 
the outsides being generally white. A man 
or boy leads the oxen, another follows with 
the goad and a wide strip of leather, which he 


the sleigh to pass over, first one side and then 

the other, whilst a third generally volunteers 

as a guide, and gabbles like a magpie in a 

mixture of broken English and bad Portu- 
Cc 
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guese. The streets were very narrow, with 
no pavements or side walks, but picturesquely 
bright from the coloured shawls, rugs, and 
stuffs hung out across the street from every 
bazaar. Our breakfast began with the fried 
mullet for which Madeira is so famous, and 
after a succession of good things, ended with 
fruit and a glass of old Madeira. What a 
change from the greasy chops and uninterest- 
ing looking steaks of a ship’s breakfast. 

After this we made an expedition to differ- 
ent bazaars, especially Ribiero’s, and bought 
quaint ornaments of silver and berries mixed, 
beautiful embroidery, and feather flowers to 
send home, and then proceeded to the fruit 
market near the beach. Here we bought 
clusters of bananas, as they will keep for days 
hung up in the cabins, custard apples, green 
figs and guavas, which last were discarded 
even before we reached the ship, as their pecu- 
liar and by no means sweet odour would have 
scented a whole saloon. When I got on 
board again I had time to sketch the island 
before we started, and found the clear atmo- 
sphere and brilliant colouring no easy matter 
to copy. 

The following evening we sighted Palma, 
one of the Canaries, just at sunset, and the 
purple mass of rock stood out from a back- 
ground of crimson sky with a splendid effect, 
but I had no time for a sketch. 

April t2th—We have now had five days 
of the most trying heat, with a slight hot breeze 


| carrying the blacks from the funnel all over 


the quarter-deck. The engines throb heavily, 
like a great heart, and the air quivers round 
us on all sides. The sea is quite leaden and 
calm, with a long under swell that causes us 
to give an occasional lazy roll. Most of the 
passengers doze nearly all day, and only seem 
to wake for meals, others sit damping their 
heads with eau-de-Cologne ; some are trying 
to read, but the hot light on the page burns 
their eyes, others again are endeavouring to 


| talk, but with vacant faces and disjointed 


sentences. We crossed the line the night 
before last, getting some heavy thunder 


| showers with dazzling lightning for an hour 





or two that night, and again the following day, 
but the air seems no clearer. We have 
glorious moonlight now, as the moon is full, 
and have had brilliant phosphorescence in 
our wake on the darker nights. A full-rigged 
ship passed one evening with all her sails set 
and the moon whitening them like the 
wings of some great phantom bird. 

April 21st-—We expect to reach Cape 
Town in three days now—not before, as all 


coal, having used an unusual quantity in the 
many heavy seas we have encountered. We 
are pretty close to land, but not in sight yet. 

April 23rd.—Yesterday we sighted the 
coast of Africa, and passed through a school 
of whales, which showed their ugly heads 
and backs or flapped out their huge tails 





quite close to the ship ; others were spouting 
away in the distance, and thousands of birds 
were screaming and wheeling round and 
round us—albatross, Cape hens, Cape pigeons, 
and many others. The air is clearer and very 
pleasant now. 

April 30th.—We arrived in Table Bay at 
six on the evening of the 27th, and went into 
dock at once. We left our baggage on board, 
as it could not be passed at the custom house 
that night, and took a hansom to the Royal 
Hotel. The rows of hansoms waiting in the 
dock looked very English, but the drivers 
were most of them black, which spoilt the 
illusion. 

Yesterday we had a fishing excursion in 
Table Bay. Three of us caught a hundred 
and twenty pounds weight of fish in the space 
of an hour and a half, rather to our astonish- 
ment. Some (called snook) were at least 
a yard long, and bit and snapped like sharks 








hoped, for it appears that we are short of 


when we pulled them on board. This fish 
is a staple article of diet with the poorer class 
here ; they are cut open, salted, and fastened 
on lines in the sun to dry them, and the beach 
round the docks is one mass of snook lines 
and posts. A fresh snook in its season sells 
for a halfpenny. 

May 1st.—Cape Town.—I am comfortably 


established in a boarding-house, and glad of | 


rest after the long sea voyage. ‘This house is 
situated at the top of the town, and from the 
back the ground slopes gradually for some 
little way in a mixture of vineyard wood and 
low bush towards the steep side of Table 
Mountain. Our garden is quaint and Dutch- 
looking, with straight walks crossing at right 
angles, and hedged with pomegranate bushes. 
Between the walks are planted vines, growing 
to a height of about three feet, vegetables, and 
a few fruit bushesand trees. Along the whole 
front of the house runs a stone paving raised 
about four feet from the garden, and with 
some flat steps giving access to it from the 
front and either end. ‘This sort of roofless 
verandah is called “a stoep,” and is a regular 
institution in South Africa, nearly every house 
having one. Growing in front of this are 
oleander trees, masses of pink or yellow blos- 
som and dark green lanceolate leaves. ‘The 
house is cool, with large well-pitched rooms 
and huge windows opening on to the stoep 
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in front, and looking to the hills and vineyards 
behind. Looking to my left as I face the 
bay 1 see the long green ridge of the Lion’s 
back, terminating in the signal hill, on which 
stands the postal signal staff and signalman’s 
hut overlooking the docks, town, and bay on 
one side, and the open sea upon the other. 
I hope to rest here for a day or two in quiet, 
arrange my papers, and write home letters 
before I begin my flower-hunting and sketch- 
ing excursions. 

Friday.—I could not resist going to the 
docks to see some friends off to England by 
the steamer JVortham, despite my intention 
of remaining quiet. We found the steamer 
lying out in the bay when we arrived at the 
dock gates, so took a boat at the jetty and 
went on board, thereby getting a splendid 
view on all sides,—the town with its gleam- 
ing white houses and dotted lines of trees, the 
green vine and bush-covered slopes beyond 
and around it, then the defiant-looking wall 
of Table Mountain, with its two supporters, 
the Lion and the Devil’s Peak, on either side, 
the masts and funnels of ships and steamers 
in the dock forming a good foreground. At 
the head of the bay stretched out the salt 
river flats, and on the opposite side shone the 
glittering white sand of Blueberg beach, which 
is sO pretty in a quiescent state, but anything 
save agreeable during a south-east gale. 
Beyond the sand and rough low-lying hills 
rose the grand purple peaks of a chain of 
mountains. This chain is to my eyes the 
crowning beauty of the scene ; it stands up in 
such a clear sharply defined yet delicately 
tinted succession of peaks and crags. 

I left the Wortham when the second bell 
gave visitors notice to leave, and from the 
jetty at the bottom of Adderley-street watched 
her steam away round the point out of sight. 
Adderley-street is the chief street of the town, 
and runs from the jetty straight towards the 


mountain, nearly all the other streets running | 


parallel with or straight across it. It is ter- 
minated, or rather continued, by the Govern 
ment gardens, a broad promenade of about 
half a mile in length, shaded by a quadruple 
row of oaks, deliciously cool and shady after 
a broiling walk up the town on a hot day. 

About half way up the gardens one comes 
to the back of Government House and its 
private grounds. It is a long, low, cool-look- 
ing house, but not at all imposing in its appear- 
ance : on the opposite side of the promenade 
open the Botanical Gardens. I see allstran- 
gers are admitted without tickets, so I shall try 
to go one day soon. 





Tuesday.—I went to the cathedral on Sun- 











day. It is a square white-walled ugly build- 
ing inside, with a handsome altar, and is not 
beautiful on the outside, being of the Christo- 
pher Wren style of architecture, with an ugly 
spire. The service is “high,” flag-bearing pro- 
cessions being introduced whenever possible, 
but the excellent singing makes up for a good 
deal. The bishop was not present, so we had 
a fiery, theatrical kind of sermon from the 
dean, who appears to be a general favourite. 
My walk home is either up the shady avenues 
of the gardens or through a quaint twisted 
hilly path beside a rough stream, quite a 
Scotch burnie in its way, only boasting green 
flag-like plants and aloes on its banks. In 
rainy seasons I am told it is quite a torrent 
as it runs from the mountain through the 
town, but at present it is quiet enough: This 
walk is called Gray’s Pass I have since dis- 
covered. 

May 8th.—Between the mountain and the 
Lion’s head is a kloof (cleft) or pass through 
which winds a capital road. The Lion is a 
long-shaped green hill with a high peak at one 
end called the Head, and a lower peak jutting 
out to the bay at the other end called either 
the Tail or Signal Hill. This hill is joined by 
a neck (just beneath the head properly) to 
Table Mountain, which mountain running in 
a slightly concave shape round the town is 
joined by another neck to the Devil’s Peak 
which stands out in a huge mass of grey rock 
towards the head of the bay, thus forming a 
semicircle of hills round Cape Town. The 
whole of this mass of town and mountain is 
situated on a promontory, with the bay in front 
and the open sea behind. The Kloof road 
running round through the Kloof from Cape 
Town goes round the whole of the Lion, and 
enters the town again under the signal station 
and above the docks. 

I had several times cast longing eyes to 
the road winding amongst the wood and bush 
high up the hill-side, and one day this week 
I attempted the walk, and was fully repaid by 
its beautifu! scenery for my fatigue. 

I started very early in the day, and before 
the sun had cleared away the mist; and 
directly I began to get high enough to be 
above the town, I was continually enveloped 
in damp white mist that rolled away and lay 
beneath me as I mounted still higher, in 
white woolly-looking clouds. The road be- 
came much steeper as I ascended, and wound 
about in divers serpent-like curves, twisting 
now through a grove of trees, silver trees, 
blue gums, and firs chiefly, mixed with some 
oaks and a great many sugar bushes ( Proveus), 
with their long cone-shaped pale pink 
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flowers ; and then coming out suddenly on to 
some bare heathy point overlooking the 
town, bay, and further mountains. The con- 
cave shape of Table Mountain is seen most 
distinctly from the Kloof road. The clouds 
only occasionally rolled across and hid the 
view, so I rested on a big stone in the best 
position I could find, and got a rough sketch 
of the scene. 

After I started again the road gave a sudden 
turn, and I was out of sight of the town, 
and on the neck of Kloof proper, but as the 
road still rose I could not yet see over to the 
other side. Different species of heaths 
were growing profusely amongst the low 
scrub. Lobelia showed its pretty blue tint in 
several places, and I caught sight of one or 
two tall’scarlet gladioli and some white arums, 
The silver trees grew thickly up the side of 
the head, in little grove-like patches in 
some places, and at others dotted about by 
themselves, looking much like olive trees 
when in the shade, but perfectly silver in the 
light; not glittering, but soft and moonshiny 
in tint. 

One more turn of the road, and I suddenly 
found myself overlooking the open sea, with 
the salt breeze blowing up in a deliciously 
refreshing manner after my hot walk. In 
front of me the ground fell away abruptly in 
a mass of wood, bush, and crag, until it reached 
the beach, where great green rollers were rush- 
ing in, sending up clouds cf spray as they 
dashed over the huge grey boulders scattered 
about in all directions. To my left rose the 
rugged back of Table Mountain, with wreaths 
of mist straggling up its many ravines ; whilst 
to the right the road wound along and rather 
down the side of the Lion on its way to the 
town vid Greenpoint. I made another sketch 
here, and then wandered about the bush- 
clothed Kloof until I suddenly discovered it 
was becoming rapidly dark, and I had a five- 
mile walk into the town. So rapidly does 
the dark advance, that by the time I reached 
again the bend of the road where I made my 
first sketch I could just distinguish the houses 
below me by their lights, and I had occasion- 
ally to feel on either side as I walked to 
make sure I was on the road and not stray- 
ing. I arrived all safe, but pretty well tired 
out. 

May 26th.—We have had several days’ very 
violent rains ; every ditch is a small torrent, 
and a great deal of damage has been done in 
the lower parts of the town; where, as the 
ground is flat, the water accumulates. Table 
Mountain to-day is a wonderful sight. The 
water seems to have collected on its flat top, 





and is now pouring over the edge and 
dashing wildly down on to the wooded 
slopes below with a great noise; clouds of 
mist are floating about everywhere, and the 
air is quite dense with vapour. 

May 28th.—How very quaint some parts 
of this town are ! 
the Malay and poorer Dutch quarters, lying | 
to the left of the better part and close under 
the Lion. The wide streets without pave- || 
ments or sidewalks, and with irregularlyshaped || 
stoeps from the houses looked foreign. I use 
the term advisedly, as in the chief streets one | 
feels English and homelike with the capital | 
shops and warehouses, good pavements, and 
above all, the hansom cabs plying continually. || 
Round and beyond Loop Street I felt far 
away from England. I was much struck with | 
the irregular appearance of the streets, no | 
two houses being alike in shape or size, and | 
often not in colour, although the generality 
are white or yellowish. One house had a 
wide flat stoep standing into the road at least 
four feet in front of its neighbour, which was |, 
high and narrow ; the next house had none, | 
and so on all down the street. 

Gaily attired Malays were sitting outin front | 
of their houses, or pattering about on the 
quaint wooden clogs used by them. These | 
consist of flat pieces of wood, the shape of 
the foot, raised about three inches from the || 
ground on two pegs, and fastened to the foot || 
by a flat-topped wooden pin, inserted between 
the great toe and the next. The Malays 
clatter about on these with the greatest ease, 
and never seem in the slightest danger of 
slipping them off. The men dress chiefly in 
loose trousers and jacket of dark navy blue 
flannel or white linen, and twist a coloured 
handkerchief round their shaven heads. On 
the top of this is often placed a huge flat- 
brimmed pith hat with a comical-shaped 
crown. The women wear light calico dresses, 
made full and loose, and gathered in to the 
waist, so that the skirt stands out stiffly, bal- 
loon fashion. A three-cornered kerchief of 
some brilliant tint is fastened across the 
shoulders; green (the prophet’s colour, as 
Malays are Mahometans) generally enters 
somewhere into the composition of this part 
of the dress. Malays almost invariably look 
very clean; their calico dresses appear as clean 
as if washed and starched every day afresh. 
It is a pity they are not as clean in some of 
their personal matters,—as, for instance, the 
hair, whichis plaited thickly with cocoa-nut oil, 
and drawn tightly away from the face into a 
hard knot, through which is generally stuck a 





huge silver or gold pin. The hairdressing 
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operation is only performed occasionally, 
and “warranted to last” at least ten days. 
The Malays are the coolies and messengers, 
but especially the drivers of Cape Town ; 
anything to do with horse-flesh seems to 
come naturally to them, and they are 
invariably magnificent. whips, daring and 
cool. 

Fune 3rd.—I had some calls to pay at 
Wynberg the other day, so took an early 
train, and, determined to see as much of the 
country as I could, got out at Mowbray. 
Being only a few miles from town, it can 
hardly be called a separate place, as the long 
dusty high road leading to Mowbray is lined 
with villas and small houses. A fearful road 
this is in a south-east wind, as it turns the 
corner of the Devil’s Peak, and gets beyond 
the protection of the mountain ; the very trees 
grow crookedly, inclining away from the 


|| south-east quarter, indicating the prevalence 


and strength of the wind. 
Mowbray being a very dull, uninteresting- 


| looking place, I took the train on to Ronde- 
| bosch, and this is lovely indeed,—such richly 








covered plains, clothed with heath and wood, 
such glimpses through the fir groves of the 
distant mountains, and nearer at hand the 
huge massive peaks and tables of the Cape 
chain. The village is very snug and pretty, 
being composed chiefly of the country houses 
of the Cape merchants, surrounded by pretty 
wooded grounds. 

I was still more delighted with Wynberg ; 
it is farther away from town, and therefore 
wilder, richly wooded with (chiefly) firs, which 
form dark mysterious groves, with long green 
avenues—some of at least a mile in length— 
running through. I caught same lovely 
peeps of distant grey and violet mountains 
down some of these avenues, that made me 
wish I had my sketching materials. ‘The 
walks and drives round must be glorious, for 
I saw dozens of tempting-looking paths 
through the woods down to the flats and up 
to the mountains, and roads branched off in 
all directions. I passed Cogill’s pretty hotel, 
which is the favourite place for lunch or tea 
after a drive out from town, and indeed after 
a broiling hot morning in an office, the shade 
and coolness of these fir woods must be 
delicious. 

Fuly 8th—I have been out to see Van 
Renen’s vineyards at Constantia this last 
week with a party of friends. We had an 
open carriage with four good horses, driven 
by a Malay, as usual a capital whip, and we 
did the journey there and back at a spanking 
pace. I knew the road as far as Wynberg 





well, but after that all was new and must 
beautiful, Every hill of the way seemed to 
increase in beauty, and the smell of the bush 
was delicious, like crushed fern and heather. 
The country lay spread out like one extensive 
wild heath, surrounded by slopes and moun- 
tains. Water we oncehad a glimpse of, 
seeing the dark blue sea at Kalk Bay in the 
distance, flecked by a few white sails. We 
stopped the carriage several times for flowers, 
both the pink and the golden Protea grew in 
quantities, the golden especially, its globe- 
like flower, as large as an orange, shining 
amonst the narrow-leaved foliage. The 
heaths were without number, pale pink with 
bell-shaped flowers, crimson, growing tall and 
straggling, scarlet with crisp-looking lobes, 
white short and compact in growth, and pale 
lilac-tinted heather. Here and there a few 
slender sweet-scented grey flowers, gladiolus- 
shaped and single on tall stalks, stood up 
amongst the others. The cicadas were shrill- 
ing on all sides, but it was too hot for any 
bird to attempt even a whistle. 

High Constantia is quite a settlement, two 
long low white Dutch-built houses, and several 
large storehouses and manufactories being 
clustered together, with the vineyards and 
gardens stretching away behind to the 
mountains lying purple and shimmery in the 
hot sun. 

We were kindly received by Mrs. Van 
Renen, and a son of the master of the house, 
—or rather I should say, head of the estab- 
lishment, who was unable to appear through 
illness. We were conducted through the 
storehouses, shown the process of wine- 
making, and given different wines to taste. 
None were dry to English palates, although 
several were called so; akind of Hock called 
Stein was the least sweet we tasted. After this 
we weretaken into the garden, to walk through 
scented groves of orange trees, one mass of 
mingled bloom and fruit. A few shaddocks 
were growing amongst the orange trees, and 
several “ narchies.” The narchie is a most 
delicious little orange, of a peculiar flavour, 
one variety being yellow and the other green, 
and the latter proving generally the sweeter. 
Several guava trees were bending down their 
branches loaded with fruit, and reminding me 
of the Madeira fruit, marked by the odour. I 
tasted the “ amatingula,” or Kaffir plum, a 
small red stone-fruit, about the size of a 
damson, growing on a bush which bears 
flowers like the jessamine in shape, colour, 
and scent. The fruit is very bitter, and has 
a curious flavour, which, like that of the 





olive, is only pleasing after several trials ; but 
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Dewving | for Cape Town. Just at the beginning of the 
home, I added to my collection of flowers! path, and in front of the museum, stands the 
some splendid white arums, which were at| statue of Sir George Grey. The number of 
least three feet high. This arum grows in all| promenaders was considerable, and _ the 
waste places and woodlands round Cape |toilettes were many of them startling from 
Town, as commonly as our dandelions. | their brilliancy. Cape taste says, “ Colour— 

Fuly 12th.—VYesterday the band played never mind which colour, or how many colours 
in tke Botanical Gardens, and there was a at once ;” and the effect is occasionally try- 
general promenade. As I had not yet been ing to weak nerves, or unaccustomed eyes. 
I took advantage of a party of friends going, |I met Mr. Mac Gibbon, the kind and intelli- 





it makes a very good preserve. 


and accompanied them. The gardens are gent manager of these gardens, who was | 
charmingly laid out with real turf and well- polite enough to take me round to see his | 


arranged groups of trees. I had seen no turf favourite plants : amongst some of the most 
since I arrived, and it was quite homelike to cherished were English daisies and dande- 
see the) soft greensward. The principal lions in a carefully preserved plot of turf. 
promenade was a broad gravel path, running The sudden booming of cannons hurried me 
straight through the centre of the gardens, away and down to the jetty to watch the 
terminated at one end by the museum and arrival of the home steamer, as this was the 
library, which is quite an imposing building ‘signal for the English mail. E. S. Darte. 





MY BOARDING-HOUSE EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WoRKING MEN’s HoMEs.” 
Part I, 


Ir is an acknowledged fact in domestic expe-|them to afford a better table and make 
rience that six or eight people can be provided | pleasant their lonely homes, were withheld by 
for at a far less cost, in proportion, than one) this feeling from receiving a few inmates and 
or two. To state it more clearly, we may /| thus outraging public opinion. But when even 
say that in four distinct households, con-| this prejudice had been at last overcome in 
sisting of two persons each, the expense of| England, the opposite view of the case was 
provisions will far exceed the outlay in one! equallyrepugnant to the feelings of an English- 
family consisting of eight. There is no|man. To reside in a house not exclusively 
necessity to attempt to explain this seeming! his own, unless in apartments to which he 
paradox, for every housekeeper speedily | could claim the sole right of occupation, was 
learns its truth, and can readily account) not to be heard of; and to suppose he would 
for it. |sit down to table, except as a visitor at a 

The fact appears to have been acknow- friend’s house, with persons of whose antece- 
ledged and acted upon on the Continent dents he knew nothing, was simply an insult. 
and in America long before the conservative) Many of these sentiments still prevail in 
spirit which upholds time-honoured institu-| England, and most certainly men of property 
tions in England could brook the innovation. and position are not required to change 
The old saying that “an Englishman’s house them. Families, also, with children or grown- 
was his castle,” continued to be carried out up sons and daughters, want no other 
too strongly to admit the idea that others society, unless they can afford, now and 
could reside in that castle, and consider it| then, visitors, to expand the ideas and widen 
also their home. ‘To imagine these persons the narrow-minded opinions which young 
sharing the well-warmed and lighted rooms | people often form in the contracted circle of 
and the benefits of his table, and claiming a |home. The higher class can fill their houses 
right to do so because they could purchase | with visitors or retire to lonely seclusion at 
it, was far too much for John Bull’s exclu- | will. It is not to these that a boarding- 
siveness. |house could possibly possess any attractive 

For years, many, who would have been | features, whether as owner or resident. 
glad of the addition to their income, and of | But to elderly people, whose children are 
the social intercourse which would enable | married and gone,—to the childless widow, 
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or one whose husband is at sea,—to the nobleman’s will, Mr. Johnson went over to 
single lady with a small income, or the young, Boulogne, and set up a boarding-house in a 
governess, perhaps an orphan or friendless,— | country where no prejudice existed on the 
to all these the home comforts, the well-|subject. My visit arose in this way. 
spread tables, the generally pleasant society| I was sitting one morning in my little par- 
at a comparatively small charge, are great|lour, which I rented with a bedroom in the 
attractions. suburbs of London, writing quietly. Presently 
Provided always that the owners of these /a girl of fifteen, the only servant of the estab- 
houses are truly respectable, and careful as to| lishment, entered the room. Poor child, I 
whom they admit to their family circle. In| knew her work to be hard and her wages 
years gone by, the stigma which prejudice! small, and I therefore made no remark on 
attached to these houses made it impossible for) the dirty face and hands, untidy hair, and 
any but persons of low position and doubtful! general slipshod appearance. 
character to commence such establishments ;| ‘“ What is it, Patty?” I asked. 
but things are different now, and thanks to, “Oh, if you please, mum, missis says will 
the railroads, steamships, and the telegraph,| you have the mutton cold or hashed for 
we are losing our island-bound prejudices,| dinner?” 
and by closer association with other nations} _I paused fora moment as I remembered that 
are becoming less censorious and contracted! after twice dining on a half-shoulder of 
in our views and opinions. | mutton, the first time hot, the second cold, 
In the present day the position of many’ there still remained more than enough for a 
well-bred and educated women at the head| third dinner. Now, if there is one dish I 
of these establishments has done much to! particularly dislike, it is hashed mutton, and 
improve the tone of the society they admit, | as I reflected I recalled the words of a cele- 
and it is no longer looked upon as a disgrace,| brated physician,—“ Nothing is more indi- 
or as something to be ashamed of, to own! gestible than meat cooked twice.” So I said 
that you reside at'a boarding-house. | at last, “I will have the mutton cold, Patty, 
I can illustrate these remarks by my own/ with potatoes and a rice pudding.” 
experiences during the last twenty-five years, As the girl turned to leave the room with my 
and I well remember the first time I was! orders, a double knock at the door made her 
induced to conquer my repugnance to such| run quickly to openit. I heard a well-known 
houses. | voice inquiring for me, and the next moment 
Twenty or thirty years ago they were ruled | my dearest friend, Alice Fielding, entered the 
over by lodging-house keepers, retired upper| room, to be greeted as only those who are 
servants, and in one instance I remember} lonely can greet a welcome face. 
hearing of, by a waiter from an hotel and After a few mutual inquiries I stirred the 
a cook, husband and wife. ‘The latter never! fire into a blaze, for the February morning 
appeared at table, the former waited on the| was cold, and we seated ourselves on either 
inmates, assisted by servants. My friend| side, to have, as my friend said, a pleasant 
who had resided in this house for weeks| chat. 
spoke of its cleanliness and its splendidly} Presently I saw her glance at my papers on 
cooked dinners in the highest terms. the table. 
“ But,” he added, “ it was a family without} “I don’t wonder you look pale, Laura,” 
a head. One of the residents carved, the|she remarked, “if you sit here writing all 
company were without restraint, and in case; day, without a soul to speak to: with your 
of any unpleasantness or incorrect conduct| income it is very silly ; there can be no neces- 
there was no appeal,—in fact, every one did sity for it.” 
and spoke as he or she liked. The object of} “Oh, Alice, you cannot think what pleasure | 
the owners was, of course, to make money, writing is to me, or you would not call me 
and restrictions which might lessen the num-/ silly; I forget all my troubles and live in || 
bers and interfere financially with the income | another world while I’m writing. Besides,” 
were out of the question.” | I continued, with a smile, “my income 1s not 
At the time of which I write such houses so very great as you imagine, if it requires || 
as these gained the ascendency, and yet I| me to eat cold mutton for dinner both yester- 
was persuaded to enter a boarding-house for | day and to-day,—and you would not have me 
the first time, at the head of which were a| waste it, Alice?” 
butler and a lady’s-maid, married people,| “Of course not, and if you continue to 
who had lived for years in a nobleman’s|dine in such a luxuriant style you will find it 
family. With the money left him by this|necessary to draw upon your income for 
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doctor’s fees. My income is less than yours, 
but I enjoy a hot dinner every day.” 

** Ah, yes, I know,” I replied, laughing, 
“but I’m not going to sit down to table with 
a crowd of people of whom I know nothing, 
for all the hot dinners in the world.” 

Passing by this remark Miss Fielding said, 
“Laura, may I stay and help you eat the 
cold mutton? it will be my luncheon, you 
know, and I want to talk to you.” 

“‘T shall be glad to have you, Alice,” 
I replied, “and it is not cold mutton alone ; 
I have ordered potatoes and a pudding.” 

“ Nothing can be nicer,” she said, as she 
went upstairs with me to remove her walking 
dress,—“ for once in a way at least ; but really, 
writing as you do, Laura, you require some- 
thing now and then to tempt your appetite ; 
I dare say it is none of the best.” 

“T shall enjoy my dinner to-day, now you 
are here,” I replied. 

“ Ah, yes, of course you will; society is as 
necessary at meal-times as at any other. 
However, wait till after dinner, I intend then 
to talk seriously to you.” 

Alice Fielding’s society did in very truth 
make me enjoy my dinner. She was one of 
those single ladies who are charming com- 
pany in any society; still young, compara- 
tively, at thirty-five, full of life and spirits, 
and possessed of that rare quality, common 
sense. We had known each other for years ; 
she was five years older than myself, and 
even during the short period of my married 
life we had still kept up our friendship. 

The dinner was cleared by the little maid- 
of-all-work, who had washed her face and 
hands, smoothed her hair, and put on a clean 
apron in honour of Miss Fielding, who was a 
great favourite. Then Alice and I drew our 
chairs near the fire, and I waited for her to 
begin the conversation. 

“ Laura,” she said abruptly, “I am going 
to Boulogne next week for two months, and 
I want you to accompany me; you evidently 
require change, and I’m sure your story can 
wait. It won’t come out till November now, 
will it?” 

“ No, perhaps not,” I replied, with a laugh; 
“and I presume you intend to take me to 
some house where there’s a fable a’hite, 
and expect me to sit down to dinner with 
forty or fifty people.” 

“Why, Laura, I cannot understand you. 
To hear you talk no one would believe that 
you had moved at all in society, and yet 
while poor Charles was in health you visited 
often, and received a great deal of company 


propose doing at Boulogne.” 
“I propose to take you with me to a 


most pleasant and well-managed house. The 
owners are very respectable, unpretending 
people. The man has been butler in a noble- 


left him a sum of money he married the lady’s- 
maid of the house, and went over to Boulogne. 
They knew well that such an undertaking was 
far more likely to succeed in France than in 
England. At this time of the year they only 


siderably reduced. But I will not tell you 
any more, Laura; you must go with me, and 
see for yourself. For once I think you might 
allow yourself to be guided by me.” 

“For once!” I exclaimed, laughing ; “why, 
Alice, you always have your own way where I 
am concerned, and I suppose I must also 
give way this time.” 

“ Of course you must, and I am sure you 
will never regret it,” she replied, “for you 
need change of scene and air.” 

Miss Fielding left after an early cup of tea, 
with strict injunctions to me to meet her at 
London Bridge station on the next Wednesday. 

I did not fail in my promise, and before a 
week had passed I found myself for the first 
time in my life the inmate of a boarding- 
house. ‘The house, which faced the harbour, 
formed in all its minutest details a union of 
English comfort and luxury with French 
elegance and taste. The drawing and dining 
rooms, which opened to each other, besides 
being warmly carpeted and curtained, were 
adorned 


found, the table at each meal presented not 
only the good, substantial, and well-cooked 


the delicate and varied dishes so esteemed in 
France. The bedrooms apportioned to 
Miss Fielding and myself, and communi- 
cating by doors, were clean and tastefully 
furnished, and the terms named were very 
little more than I had paid for my two apart- 
ments and attendance at home. 

On entering the drawing-room before 
dinner we were at once introduced by 
Mrs. Johnson, our hostess, to those present— 
a young clergyman and his wife, Mr. and 


named Watford, a man about fifty years of 
age, and a young lady of pleasing appearance, 





at home.” 








Mrs. Neville ; a tall, military-looking colonel, | 


“Ah, yes, but don't talk of those days, | 
please, Alice,” I said; “tell me what you | 


boarding-house on Le Quai de la Douaine, a: 


man's family, and when his master died and |' 


receive ten residents, and the terms are con- | 


with those tasteful additions of || 
gilding and colouring in which the French |! 
people so greatly excel; and as I afterwards | 


joints so popular in old England, but also | 


whom I at first took for his daughter. 1 
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| her,” I replied, “and I am glad her grumbling 




















|| the world, Laura,” replied Miss Fielding, 
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An old invalid gentleman and his wife, 


named Forbes, who entered the room after 


Mrs. Johnson left it, were introduced to us 
by Colonel Watford, but I felt so little 
interested in them that I scarcely heard the 
name he uttered. Mrs. Forbes, however, 
was to make herself known to me under cir- 
cumstances I little anticipated. I certainly 
was agreeably surprised by the appearance 
and manners of those to whom I was first 
introduced, as well as by the liberality at 
the dinner-table in the evening, it was in 
every respect equal in order and arrangement 
to those in the houses of persons who keep 
a number of servants. 

“ Well, Laura, what do you think of it?” 
asked Miss Fielding when we retired to our 
rooms for the night. 

“I will own myself surprised,” I replied ; 
“and if all boarding-houses are like this, 
I do not wonder you prefer residing in one 
of them to living alone.” 

“Well, they are not all like this in 
England,” she replied, “ neither would you 
be likely to meet often such well-bred people 
as the colonel and Mr. Neville and their 
wives at English boarding-houses; but still I’m 
inclined to think there’s an element of 
discord even here in that Mrs. Forbes. I 
heard her ‘grumbling over her dinner this 
evening in a most unpleasant manner, it 
must have been painfully annoying to Mrs. 
Johnson, for she sits at the end of the table 
next her, on the same side as you.” 

“ Ah, that was the reason I could not see 


at such a choice dinner did not reach my 
ears. What could she want more ?” 
“There are many discontented persons in 


“and nowhere are you so likely to meet with 
them as in a boarding-house, even in such an 
exceptional one as this.” 

I reflected on this subject after Alice left 
my room to return to her own, and I recalled 
the words I had once heard said by a gentle- 
man to his wife, one of my friends, when 
she remained unruftfled in the midst of a great 
annoyance at the dinner-time,— 

“ Polly dear, I don’t believe you can ever 
be hungry.” 

‘“‘ What an idea, George! do explain your- 
self,” she replied, with a laugh. 

“Why, you are always contented, and the 
Bible says ‘a contented mind is a continual 
feast.’ ” 

How few of us, I thought, as I recalled 
the incident, can lay claim to this “ continual 





Those who change their opinions, very 
often go into extremes. I had not been 
many days in my new abode before I began 
to immagine that no happier home existed on 
earth. To me it was one continued holiday. 
No anxiety about what I should order for 
dinner, no servants to look after, none of 
those petty annoyances which assume giant- 
like proportions to a housekeeper ; pleasant, 
refined society—for I saw very little of 
Mrs. Forbes, and her grumblings did not 
reach my ears. No wonder, therefore, that I 
recovered my health and _ spirits, while 
dinners of cold mutton, and other dis- 
comforts, seemed but shadows of the past. 
In fact, I thoroughly enjoyed myself. 

The weather, though cold, was bright and 
clear, enabling us to explore the pretty town, 
to visit the cathedral and the battlements of 
the Haute ville, from which can be seen a 
splendid view of the sea and surrounding 
country. 

Miss Fielding introduced me to her friend, 
the chaplain of the English Church at 
Boulogne, and more than one pleasant 
evening was spent at his house; and at 
one of these gatherings we met an Italian 
gentleman, whose wife, a young English 
lady, was in -delicate health. 

He had brought her by gentle stages from 
Florence to Boulogne, and they were now 
waiting for warmer weather to cross over to 
England. 

And so a month passed away, during which 
the long evenings were spent in social 
intercourse, music, chess, or bagatelle, and 
nothing had as yet occurred to destroy the 
harmony of our social circle. 

I had, however, been nowand then conscious 
of the presence of a discordant element. It 
showed itself in certain unpleasant glances 





} 














which were cast by Mrs, Forbes on the 
colonel’s young wife, and much as I admired 
that young lady I could not avoid noticing that 








these looks were returned by Mrs. Watford 
with a haughty, scornful expression, which 
greatly changed and disfigured the handsome 
face. 

Sometimes in a pause of conversation at 
the dinner-table I have distinctly heard the 
grumbling voice ; and once when the colonel 
was absent, and only Mrs. Watford sat on my 
side of the table between me and Mrs. Forbes, 
I could distinguish the words uttered by that 
ungrateful woman :— 

‘‘ There ought to be enough for every one. 
It is bad management; why should others be 
served before me, when Mrs. Johnson knows 





feast !” 





how I dislike apple pudding,”—and so on. 
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“I’m sorry I took the last piece of blanc- 
mange, Mrs. Forbes,” said Mrs. Watford, in a 
tone of mock apology, “ but a few days ago 
you said you could not eat blancmange, and 
that you preferred apple pudding.” 

** It does not matter to me, Mrs. Watford, 
what you take or what you leave, and I'll 
thank you not to interfere with what does not 
concern you.” 

In the silence which followed Mrs. Wat- 
ford’s remark, the reply of Mrs. Forbes was 
distinctly audible. I saw Helen Watford 
flush to her brow, while the haughty look 
that passed over her face and so disfigured it 
made me expect a scene. 

A meaning glance from Miss Fielding, who 
sat opposite to her, checked the angry, im- 
petuous words. She rose, and with a hasty 
** Excuse me, Mrs, Johnson,” left the room. 

The remainder of the dinner was passed in 
silence, and I entered the drawing-room with 
no little dread of what might follow. How- 
ever, in this case Mrs. Forbes proved that 
discretion was the better part of valour, for 
she did not again appear during the evening. 

At breakfast next morning the clouds had 
dispersed, and Mrs. Watford had the good sense 
to avoid all reference to the disturbance at 
the dinner-table. The fire, however, was still 
smouldering, and a week had not elapsed 
before circumstances occurred to fan it into 
a flame. 

Allour party, excepting Mr. and Mrs. Forbes, 
were invited to dine and spend the evening at 
thechaplain’s house with his family ,and to meet 
Signor Cavelli and his wife for the last time pre- 
viously to their leaving for England. I was 
ready first on this evening, and on entering 
the drawing-room to wait for the others I found 
Mrs. Forbes already there. 

A slight feeling of regret arose in my mind 
as I remembered that the old lady had received 
no invitation. With all her faults of temper, 
and evidently undisciplined character, she 
had a trial of patience in her paralyzed and 
half-imbecile husband. It would have been 
but kind to pay her the compliment of an 
invitation, I thought, for most probably she 
woild have sent a refusal on account of her 
husband. Her first remark showed me that 
she felt the slight and resented it. 

“So you are going to this farewell paity, 
Mrs. Leslie,” she said. “I suppose you 
know I’m not invited; they don’t want old 
women like m+,—not that I should have gone 
if they’d asked me.” 

_ Not knowing what reply to make I remained 
silent, looking at the fire, and wishing Alice 
Fielding would make her appearance. 


The old lady was seated opposite to me in 
a large easy chair, and as I glanced at her 
while she spoke I thought I had never seen 
a less pleasing face. 
made it so repulsive, but the dark eyes and 
eyebrows wanted the natural grey hair instead 


It was not age that | 


of the brown front, and a simple cap with | 
white ribbons in place of an elaborate head- | 


dress with flowers and bows of every hue. 


It was a face that might once have been | 


handsome, before evil tempers and disposi- | 
tions had gained the mastery, and left that | 
impress on every feature which is always | 


more marked as old age approaches. 
While thus reflecting I was suddenly startled 


by the unpleasant voice exclaiming, “I sup- | } 


pose that fine young madam is taking a long | 


time to dress her hair this evening.” 


I said, in surprise. 


“ Of whom are you speaking, Mrs. Forbes?” | 


“Of whom? why, of that Mrs. Watford, to | 
be sure ;” and then, lowering her voice and | 


speaking in accents intended to be insinuat- 
ing, she continued, “ Ah, my dear, you don’t 


half know the world yet, nor what wicked | 
people there are in it; haven’t you noticed | 


how dreadfully she flirts with Mr. Neville, 
the young clergyman? I wonder——” 

“ Hush, pray !” I said, “I will not listen to 
such remarks, Mrs. Forbes. 
are mistaken.” 


women dressing themselves up and wearing 
false plaits—ah, you may look surprised, 


I am sure you 


‘Well, perhaps I am, but when I see young | 


but I’ve stood close to her, and I’m not easily | 
deceived;” and then the evil-minded old | 


“ And I mean to prove my words presently.” 
Before I could ask her what she meant, foot- 


drew back and sat erect in her chair awaiting 
the new-comer. 


woman stooped towards me and whispered, | 


steps were heard approaching; the old lady, 


The door opened, and | 


Mrs. Watford entered, looking charming in | 


her pale blue silk dress, which set off her fair 


complexion, and formed a pleasing contrast | 


to the golden hair coiled round her head in 


massive glossy plaits, and braided across her | 


forehead. 
In those days such inventions as frisettes 
to increase the thickness of plaited hair did 


of wearing false hair, and to hint that they 
did so was considered an insult. 

I made room for Mrs. Watford on the sofa 
near the fire, and as she seated herself 1 felt 


not exist, and the term chignon was unknown. | 
Young women then were as a rule ashamed | | 


irresistibly attracted to examine her hair,even | 7 
while I hated the suspicion aroused by the | = 


evil-speaking old woman. 
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Then I compared Mrs. Watford’s dress 
with my own gloomy attire, though relieved 
by the widow’s cap, white gloves, and collar 
and cuffs. But if for a moment I envied 
the light costume which I could not imitate, 
it was banished instantly at one thought of 
the lost one for whom I still willingly wore 
the trappings of woe. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly, and I 
was about to reply to an inquiry for Miss 
Fielding, when I was startled into silence by 
the voice of Mrs. Forbes in its softest tone :— 

“ How beautifully you have plaited your 
hair this evening, Mrs. Watford! but I do not 
think it is so becomingly arranged as usual ; 
it wants bringing forward on the forehead: 
allow me to alter it.” 

She had risen while she spoke, and before 
Mrs. Watford could exclaim hastily, and in 
angry tones, ‘Leave my hair alone, Mrs. 
Forbes!” the old woman’s fingers had given 
the coil a sudden pull forward, the hair-pins 
gave way, and a glossy plait fell from the 
head to the shoulder! but it did not detach 
itself from the rest of the hair, as the envious 
old woman evidently hoped it would. 

It would be almost impossible to describe 
the scene which followed. Trembling with 
passion, Helen Watford rose to her feet, and 
pulling the bell violently she exclaimed, 
“How dare you interfere with my hair, 
Mrs. Forbes! This is not the first time you 
have tried to insult me. What do you mean 
by such impertinence ?” and ‘as she spoke 
she faced the defeated woman with a coun- 
tenance distorted with passion. At this 
moment the door opened, and Mrs. Johnson, 
alarmed by the violent ringing of the bell, 
entered the room. 

“Mrs. Johnson,” exclaimed the offended 
lady, “you will please to choose between 
Mrs. Forbes and myself; either she or I must 
leave your house to-morrow. I will not 
remain to be insulted in this way again.” 

“Oh, you needn’t put yourself out of the 
way, Mrs, Watford,” replied the old lady, 
retreating towards the door leading to the 
drawing-room, “I have no wish to remain. 
Mrs. Johnson, I'll. eave you to-morrow, and 
then young madam can wear her false plaits 
when she pleases.” 

“ False plaits !” exclaimed Helen Watford; 
“You wicked woman. how dare you make 
such an assertion? I wear false hair !—Mrs. 
Leslie,” she added, addressing me, “help me 
to take it down, let me prove it is all my 
own;” and she commenced to unwind the 
coils with trembling fingers. 


utmost to prevent theangry lady’sattempts, the 
door again opened and the colonelentered,and 
stepping forward hastily exclaimed, “ My dear 
Helen, what are you about? pray calm your- 
self; no one suspects you of wearing false 
hair. The carriage will be here in a few 
minutes for us, we must not disappoint our 
friends at the chaplain’s,—and how you have 
disfigured yourself, my dear!” then looking 
round, he added, “ Perhaps one of the ladies 
will help you to rearrange your head-gear.” 

He held her hands firmly as he spoke. 

At his last remark Mrs. Johnson, our || 
hostess, a pleasant ladylike young person, || 
under thirty, came forward and said, “ If you 
will come to your room, Mrs. Watford, I can 
readily assist you; you know,” she added, 
with a smile, “ hairdressing was once a part 
of my profession.” 

After they had left the room I endeavoured 
to explain what had happened to the 
company, who had in the meantime as- 
sembled and were looking utterly amazed. 
All except the colonel were unanimous in 
condemning Mrs. Forbes, and in excusing 
the angry excitement of the younger lady. It 
was not till the next day that I understood 
the colonel’s silence. Indeed, there was no 
time for much discussion on the subject, 
for on the announcement of the first carriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Neville, Miss Fielding and I 
were obliged to proceed at once to the plea- 
sant house near the English church in which 
the chaplain and his family resided. 

In less than half an hour Mrs. Watford 
entered leaning on her husband’s arm. She 
looked as charming as ever, yet it was evident 
that her efforts to remove from her face the 
marks of the storm which had passed over it, 
had not been so successful as those of 
Mrs. Johnson with her hair. 

Mrs. Forbes did not again appear on the 
scene, and next day, before noon, we heard 
that she and her husband were really gone. 

In the afternoon, while dressing for dinner, 

Alice Fielding was in my room, and hearing 
a knock at the door she opened it, and to 
our surprise admitted Mrs. Watford. 
“Mrs. Leslie, Miss Fielding,” she bégan, 
“‘T’ve come to talk to you about yesterday. 
The colonel says I’m as much to blame as 
Mrs. Forbes, and that if I had been more 
patient and not so proud, I should have con- 
quered the old-woman, and perhaps made 
her apologize to me for her mistake; and 
besides, he says I have cause<| a loss to Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson, of two prof::able boarder . 
I really am very sorry, but what can I do 
now ?” 





While Helen spoke, and I was doing my 
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‘* Sit down, my dear,” said Miss Fielding, 
drawing a chair to the fire. “ I cannot justify 
the conduct of Mrs. Forbes; and excepting 
for the loss of the payment, I think Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson are better without such a 
woman in the house, and I believe they are 
of the same opinion themselves. But, dear 
Mrs. Watford, may I speak plainly to you 
about yourself?” 

“Oh yes, do, dear Miss Fielding. I know 
what a passionate, proud temper I possess, 
but I am an only child ; my parents indulged 
me in everything, I was never taught to con- 
trol myself, and now it’s too late, and it 
grieves my husband so greatly, for you know 
how good he is.” 

“Tt is xot too late,” replied Miss Fielding, 
“if you trust to a Stronger than yourself for 
strength to conquer, and ask Him for it. A 
want of self-control is the destroyer of all 
happiness in every home, but above all is it 
fatal in a boarding-house. It has been this 
want which has made Mrs. Forbes so dis- 
agreeable here about her dinners, and caused 
her to display her selfish discontent. Yet it 
is not improbable that had you restrained 





your temper when she so rudely interfered 
with your head-dress, and promised to prove 
to her, whenever she liked, that your beautiful 
hair is all your own by nature, you would 
have made her ashamed of herself, even, as 
the colonel says, sufficiently to apologize. 
If we are ready to take offence at every trifle 
while mixing with the world, and fancy an 


insult or a slight is intended where perhaps | 
none is meant, we are certainly most unfit to | 


reside together in such close intimacy as 
must exist in a boarding-house. I have no 
doubt that this want of self-control among 
the inmates is one of the causes which have 
made these otherwise pleasant homes so 


often the scenes of confusion and bitterness, | 


creating a feeling against the entire system 
which it does not deserve.” 

“‘T shall remember your words, and trea- 
sure them up, dear Miss Fielding,” said 
Helen Watford, rising to go. 

* Remember rather our Saviour’s words, 
‘Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you.’ With such a rule of conduct 
to guide the inmates of any home, happiness 
would be secure, and peace ever preserved.” 








CHANGES. 


‘* Be the day short, or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.”—Old Song. 


Time brings changes, 
Joys and cares, 

Stealing on us 
Unawares. 


Yesterday is gone for aye, 

And to-morrow is to-day ; 

So the hours flee fast away, 
And the days roll on. 


See the young spring’s budding story 
Fading in the summer's glory, 
Autumn dies to winter hoary, 

And the days roll on. 


From the church tower, 
Hark ; the bell 

Tolls the old year’s 
Passing knell. 


Ah ! how swift the months have fled, 
Since around his infant head 
Hope her dewy halo shed ! 

So the days roll on. 


Spread of stainless snow his pall, 
Let its whiteness cover all, 
The dark proofs of many a fall, 





As the days rolled on. 


Crimson gashes 
Hide from sight, 

And deeper hued, 
Shunning light. 


Sorrows that our hearts have known, 
Hopes that are for ever flown, 
Crosses we have borne alone, 

As the days rolled on. 


Welcome in the new-born year, 

Though we see but dimly here, 

There is One who seeth clear 
As the days roll on. 


Time brings changes, 
Joys and cares, 

Stealing on us 
Unawares. 


Bring this new year what it may, 
Sweet or bitter, night or day, 
It full soon shall flee away, 

And the days roll on. 


Love is living, faith is strong,— 

Be the hours or swift or long, 

Still they chant their morning song 
As the days roll on. 


ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 
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A LADY OF TWO CENTURIES; 


OR, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


Part I. 





CHAPTER I.—A HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS) find this rare union. She was a woman of 
AGO. two centuries; “In the twilight of the old 
|and in the dawn of the new era, Mrs. More 
Ir is not often that a single lifetime gathers | accomplished her date here,” writes her early 
into it the spirit of two distinct ages—of the | biographer ; and the value of the study of her 
old things which are passing away, and of life and work lies in the example given of a 
the new things springing into life; nor do | woman true to those deep essential principles 
we often find in one individual the type of which are the same in every age, and which 
character which clings with reverence to the |must always lie at the heart of all woman’s 
past and its traditions, combined with hearty | work, while at the same time she felt with 
sympathy and earnest working in the strug-| the quick sympathy of a woman the new life 
gles of the world towards a fuller day. It is that was coming in, and adapted herself to 
only in a nature of rarely delicate balance its new necessities. 
that reverence and zeal, modesty and cou-| The life time of Mrs. Hannah More ex- 
rage, good sense and imagination, prudence |tended from 1745 to 1833; already at her 
and hope, are thus equally mingled, and pro-| birth those elements of change which broke 
duce a life which is at the same time an im-|up the cold, narrow rigidity of the eighteenth 
pulse to the truer tendencies of the age and |century, and ushered in the greater liberty of 
a check upon the false. \thought and action, the fuller life, the wider 
In Mrs. Hannah More, however, we may |sympathies, and the deeper religious earnest- 
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ness of the nineteenth century, were in exist- 
ence. Abroad, Voltaire was questioning all that 
rested on authority alone, with reckless indis- 
crimination ; Rousseau was protesting against 
the despotism of conventionalism with an ex- 
cess that excluded the true rule of duty; at 
home Wesley and Whitfield were stirring the 
hearts of many into religious life by their free 
preaching of Jesus Christ as the hope and 
salvation of the human race, irrespective of 
ecclesiastical forms, and in spite of ecclesias- 
tical prohibitions ; in 1745 Howard began 
his first tour for the inspection of the prisons 
of England, wakening men to the idea that 
even the worst and most degraded of their 
fellow-beings had a claim on their sympathy 
and help. 

But while these influences were already in 
existence at the time of Hannah More’s birth, 
the world into which she entered had been 
as yet but little stirred or changed by them, 
and the following description from Green’s 
“Short History of the English People” will 
fairly represent the England of 1745 : “‘ Never 
had religion seemed at a lower ebb. The 
progress of free inquiry, the aversion from 
theological strife which had been left by the 
civil war, the new intellectual and material 
channels opened to human energy, had pro- 
duced a general indifference to the great 
questions of religious speculation which occu- 
pied an earlier age. A large number of pre- 
lates were mere Whig partisans, with no higher 
aim than that of promotion. The system of 
pluralities turned the wealthier and more 
learned of the priesthood into absentees, 
while the bulk of them were indolent, poor, 
and without social consideration. The decay 
of the great Dissenting bodies went hand in 
hand with that of the Church, and during the 
early part of the century the Nonconformists 
declined in number as in energy. In the 
higher circles ‘every one laughs,’ says Mon- 
tesquieu on his visit to England, ‘if one 
talks of religion.’ Of the prominent states- 
men of the time the greater part were un- 
believers in any form of Christianity, and dis- 
tinguished for the grossness and immorality 
of their lives. At the other end of the social 
scale lay the masses of the poor. They 
were ignorant and brutal to a degree which 
it is hard to conceive. For the vast increase 
of population which followed on the growth 
of towns and the development of manufac- 
tures had been met by no effort for their re- 
ligious or educational improvement. Nota 
single new parish had been created. Hardly 
one new church had been built. Schools 


sort. 
of Cheddar,’ said Hannah More later, ‘and 
that was used to prop a flower-pot.’ 
the towns things were worse. 


the mob of London or Birmingham burnt 
houses, flung open prisons, and sacked and 
pillaged at their will. 
gathered boldness and numbers in the face of 


of society, laws which made it a capital crime 


up twenty young thieves of a morning in 
front of Newgate ; while the introduction of 
gin gave a new impetus to drunkenness. In 


passer by to get drunk for a penny, or dead 
drunk for twopence.” 

The literary world, with which Hannah 
More was early brought into relation, was 


of Edward and Elizabeth. The rural pea- | 
santry, who were fast being reduced to pau- | 
perism by the abuse of the poor laws, were | 
left without moral or religious training of any | 
‘We saw but one Bible in the parish | 


Within | 
There was no | 
effective police; and in great outbreaks | 


The criminal class | 
ruthless laws which only testified to the terror | 


to cut down a cherry tree, and which hung | 


the streets of London gin-shops invited every | 


still suffering from the paralyzing effects of | 


the French influence introduced a century 


earlier. Under this influence certain fixed 
rules were laid down for the style, form, size, 
and arrangement of all kinds of literary work ; 
and so arbitrary was the government of these 
rules, that anything produced independently 
of them would have laid itself open to criti- 
cism as barbarous and out of taste. 


writing in its construction, rhythm, and voca- 
bulary ; so that literary expression became 
almost a different language from the common 
English speech. 
diction” and a “prose diction,” neither of 
which condescended to the use of those 
words in which the English people had since 
the time of Shakespeare and the translation 
of the Bible expressed their true mind and 
feelings in daily life. The natural result of 
this was to narrow the circle of readers into 
a group of patrons and critics: for these the 
authors wrote ; and the higher aims of litera- 
ture were sunk in the effort to flatter a patron, 
to win the fugitive applause of a clique, or 
to satisfy a superficial criticism founded on 
French rules, and applied only to outside 
form. The object of literature being thus the 
amusement of an idle and artificial circle, the 
choice of subjects often did not rise above 
the follies and fashions of the day, personal 
attacks in satires, rhyming epistles, epi- 
grams, descriptions of Nature, taken  evi- 
dently from books, and betraying little real 


’ 





there were none, save the grammar schools 


acquaintance with her true aspects; while 











Another | 
effect was to Latinize the style of English | 


There was both a “poetic | 
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through the whole ran frequent allusions, 
comprehensible only to those mixing in the 
same world as the authors. 

It will be easily seen, that the mighty in- 


| fluence of literature as the faithful represen- 
' tation of human character and life over the 


people was lost, and that it no longer could 
do its work in elevating them by setting be- 


| fore them true and possible, though higher 
| and fairer ideals. 


But already there was the 
dawn of a better day, a dawn which had been 
heralded by some rays of atruerlight. Defoe 
had made fiction a representation of real life, 
and had exalted to a hero a sailor, strug- 


|| gling for the necessities of life on a desert 


island, trusting in God, and doing his duty 
simply and steadfastly ; and he had written 


| his story in the common speech of the people, 


so that even the poorest might read and 


| understand. And the very year before Hannah 


More was born Richardson had brought out 
* Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,” choosing for 
his heroine a poor servant-girl, and endea- 
vouring to teach the poor, after his own 
fashion and way of looking at things, that it 


| answered better in the end to be steadfast 


RUPE, 


















to the night than to yield to evil. Others 
there were who were beginning to feel that 
literature was not a mere fashionable art, 
exercised for the pleasure and amusement 
of a circle, but that it had a far higher 
purpose in bringing the hearts and minds 
of the people into contact with truth and 
beauty. 

In following the life and literary work of 
Mrs. Hannah More we shall see how she 
passed from the narrow view of literature 
prevailing in the circle of fashionable society, 
into sympathy with the deeper and more 
earnest spirit which more and more stirred 
the heart of tne age, and wakened a wider 
love and concern for the interests of others. 
We shall also find that while she brought 
her literary ability into the service of God and 
of her fellow-creatures, she could not part 
with many of the old traditions as to the form 
and style. of literary composition ; but when 
we think of her as the friend and favourite of 
Dr. Johnson in her youth, we can readily 
believe that while she held fast to the large- 
hearted care for the poor and distressed, 
something of which she may have learned 
from him, she would find it difficult to drop 
those phrases and the Latinized style, which 
he had held to be necessary to the dignity 
of a writer. 

In the literary world, at the time when 
Hannah More was born, there was the force 
of the old French régime, existing side by 








side with newly awakened thought and lifes 
Pope was still dominant, though not living, 
having died the year before; Johnson was 
writing, and struggling to make literary work 
the means of an honest, honourable liveli- 
hood. Thomson had published his “ Sea- 
sons” not long before, in which he drew 
from Nature herself, and not from second- 
hand description. Chesterfield was writing 
his “ Letters” to his son. Collins was writing 
his ‘‘ Odes,” and Gray his earlier poems. 
Hume had just published his “‘ Essays, Moral, 
Religious, and Political.” Richardson and 
Fielding had each brought out his first novel 
the year before. Horace Walpole had entered 
Parliament, and begun to exercise the sway 
he so long maintained over literature and 
society. Garrick was acting and writing plays. 
Sterne was a prebendary in York Minster, 
preparing for writing. Goldsmith was being 
educated, and Cowper was a sensitive, suf- 
fering boy at Westminster School. 
CHAPTER II.—THE FIVE SISTERS. 

In the year 1745 there was a foundation 
school in the parish of Stapleton, near Bristol, 
the head master of which was Mr. Jacob 
More. Some years before, he had come 
thither out of Norfolk, having been obliged, 


|through the loss of a lawsuit, to give up his 


intention of entering the Church, and accept 
instead the office of schoolmaster. Origin- 
ally the family of the Mores had been 
staunch Presbyterians, and two great-uncles 
of Jacob More had been captains of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides ; Mr. More’s mother, also, 
used to tell how her father had protected a 
proscribed minister in his house, and how 
meetings for prayer and the preaching of 
God’s word were held there at midnight, to 
which the good people of the neighbourhood 
would creep stealthily through the snow, while 
the sturdy Puritan himself guarded his house 
door with a drawn sword in his hand. Soon 
after Jacob More came to Stapleton he mar- 
ried a young woman, the daughter of a 
farmer ; she had received a good plain edu- 
cation, and possessed an unusually vigorous 
intellect, and great soundness of judgment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob More had already 
three daughters—Mary, Betty, and Sally, 
when in 1745 Hannah was born; and there 
was afterwards another daughter, Patty. 
These five sisters lived together, as we shall 
find, in unbroken companionship and love 
for upwards of fifty years. 

The little girls were taught to read by 
their mother; but their opportunities for 
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reading must have been extremely meagre, 
for their father on his way from Norfolk to 
Stapleton had the misfortune to lose all his 
books, excerting a few Latin, Greek, and 
mathematical works; and it does not appear 
that he ever had been able to replace 
them. Fortunately, however, he was able 
to relate frsm memory stories from Greek 
and Roman history, and to repeat many 
of the sayings of Plutarch; and he thus 
supplied to his little girls the place of 
the books themselves. Indeed, when we 
recollect what the school histories of that 
time were, we may conclude that the 
loss of the books was more than com- 
pensated by the histories told by the father 
to his little girls gathered round his knees. 
In these Hannah More took the greatest 
delight; as she did, also, in the stories 
told by their nurse about the poet Dryden, 
in whose family she had lived. 

Mr. More soon perceived that Hannah 
possessed unusual powers of mind, and he 
began to teach her Latin and mathematics; 
but she got on so much more quickly than 
Mr. More’s pupils in the foundation school 
that he became alarmed; for he felt that, 
as these studies were at that time unusual 
as a part of a girl’s education, there was a 
danger that the singularity might inflict 
more injury on her character, than the 
studies themselves would benefit her mind. 
They were therefore dropped. 

The income which Mr. More derived 
from the foundation school at Stapleton was 
probably very small. As Miss Sally after- 
wards told Dr. Johnson, “we were born 
with more desires than guineas ; and as years 
increased our appetites, the cupboard at 
home began to grow too small to gratify 
them.” The father and mother, with a good 
sense rare at the time, determined that in- 
stead of cramping the desires of their gifted 
daughters, they would enable them to obtain 
the means for themselves of gratifying them. 
They should, like their father, keep a school ; 
and in order to fit them for this, Miss More 
was sent as weekly boarder to a French 
school in Bristol. On her return home at 
the end of each week, she taught her sisters 
all she learned ; and at length, Miss More 
being nearly twenty-one, the parents took a 
good house for their daughters in Bristol, 
and they opened a boarding-school for young 
ladies. All the sisters seem to have been 
distinguished for good sense, discretion, and 
intelligence ; they quickly obtained pupils, 
and won for themselves that respect and 


school was from its commencement a success, 
and continued so for two-and-thirty years, 
when the Misses More retired with a suffi- 
cient income. Hannah More was only twelve 


years old in 1757, when her sisters began the | % 


school, and she and her younger sister Patty 
entered it as pupils. Here Hamnah received 
all the educational advantages which could 
be obtained in Bristol at that time. These 


with English and foreign literature. 


Hannah early read Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
and the Spectator. In the last she took great 
delight, an indication perhaps of that love of 
society, and skill in observing social charac- 
teristics and commenting on them, which she 
shows in her own works and letters. 

She seems, also, to have early displayed 
that natural readiness and brilliancy in con- 
versation which was the charm of her later 
life, and the secret of much of her influence ; 
for when during an illness she was attended 
by Dr. Woodward, a man of some eminence 
and taste, he forgot, in the attraction of her 
conversation, the real purpose of his visit, 
and after he had left her room exclaimed, 
“ Bless me! I forgot to ask the girl how she 





is to-day.” 

She had also been conscious, in quite 
early childhood, of the impulse to write, and 
her greatest delight had been to scribble little 


could find, looking forward to the time, as 
to the realization of agolden dream, when 


quire of paper. 


give some lectures on eloquence. These so 
kindled her imagination and roused her 
girlish enthusiasm, that she addressed to him, 
after the fashion of the time, some verses, 
which were shown by a frend to the lecturer. 
They were probably only an imitation of the 


all persons who had the slight necessary skill 
addressed to one another on all possible 
occasions ; but in these Sheridan discovered 
sufficient originality and indication of genius, 
to induce him to request an introduction to 
the young girl, and to form a high idea of her 
talents. About the same time she also be- 
came acquainted with Ferguson, the astro- 
nomer, who had been lecturing in Bristol on 





esteem which they held through life. The 


astronomy, and who appears to have formed 














complimentary verses which, in those days, | 


consisted chiefly in a thoreugh knowledge of | 
modern languages and a fair acquaintance | 
She | 
learned to speak and write French and Italian | © 
with readiness and correctness ; and as guineas | 

came in to the sisters, they were able to | 
satisfy “their desires” by buying books. Thus | 


poems and essays on every bit of paper she | 


she might be rich enough to possess a whole | 
When she was sixteen years | 
old, the elder Sheridan came to Bristol to | 
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the same impression of Hannah More’s in- 
tellectual ability and taste. 

Hannah More’s first literary production 
was written in 1762, when she was seventeen. 
It was written to supply a want felt by her- 
self and her sisters of some dramatic poetry, 
which might be learnt and acted by their 
pupils. The acting of plays by young ladies 
in boarding schools very generally prevailed 
at that time, adopted, perhaps, from the fame 
of the plays acted by the young ladies in the 
celebrated French boarding school of St. Cyr, | 
presided over by Madame de Maintenon ; 
but the same care does not appear to have 
always been taken in selecting plays suitable 
for representation by young ladies in many 
English schools ; and the Misses More no 
doubt often found it difficult to give their | 
pupils “this amusement in the exercise of re- | 
citation,” and yet “avoid everything that is| 
offensive on a young girl's lips.” So Hannah 
More wrote “The Search after Happiness : 
a Pastoral Drama for Young Ladies.” In it 
we may trace the influence of the literature | 
of the day. There wasa fashion for pastorals, 


‘’Tis Happiness we seek : O deign to tell 


first, and explains how,— 


1] 
results in envy and disappointment. | 
| 
happiness in the gratification of ambition : | 


‘¢On daring wing my mounting spirit soared, 








as a reaction against the artificial life which | 
was the real life of the time. Allan Ramsay | 
had written “The Gentle Shepherd, a Pas- | 
toral Play,” and Shenstone his “ Pastoral | 
Ballads.” The style, also, of ‘The Sear 
after Happiness” is laboured and artificial, | 
withits ponderous words, fine phrases, and trite | 
maxims. The metre, too, is the rhymed penta- 
meter, the favourite metre of the eighteenth 
century. ut there is in the aim and spirit | 
of the piece a perception of the true principles | 
of life, and a knowledge of the social charac- 
teristics of the time, which is remarkable in 
a girl of seventeen. Four young ladies “ of 
distinction,” 
principles, f 

happiness. 


oat 
Cn | 


fail, as the natural result, to find | 

They set out therefore— 

‘To find that sovereign good of life—a friend 
From whom the wholesome counsel we may gain 
How our young hearts may happiness obtain.”’ 


They meet with Florella, a young shep- | 
herdess, who, hearing the object of their 
search, “conducts them to Urania, an ancient 
orn living in a cottage with her two | 

daughters. The young ladies of distinction | 
find Urania discoursing to her daughters, the | 
younger of whom remarks— 


‘* With ever new delight we now attend 
The counsels of our fond maternal friend. 


Urania addresses the ladies,— 


‘* Tell me, ye gentle nymphs, the reason tell, 
Which brings such guests to grace my lowly cell.’ 
X. 





_|romantic anticipations never realized, 
represents the sentimental and sensational 
having begun life upon false young lady of any period. 


‘lhaps fewer counterparts in the present day ; 


To which one of them replies— 


Where the coy fugitive delights to dwell.” 


On entering the cottage Euphelia speaks 


‘* Bred in the regal splendours of a court, 
Where pleasures dressed in every shape resort, 
I tried the power of pomp and costly glare, 
Nor e’er found room for thought or time for prayer. | 
In different follies every hour I spent ; 
I shunned reflection, yet I sought content.” 








The life of vanity of which personal ad- | 


miration was the aim, brought its natural 
Cleora then relates her efforts to find 


And Science through her boundless fields explored ; 
I scornec dt the salique laws of pedant-schools, | 
Which chain our genius down by tasteless rules ; 
I longed to burst these female bonds, which held 
My sex in awe, by vanity impelled ; 
l'o boast each various faculty of mind, 
Thy graces Pope with Johnson’s learning joined. 
The nen’s systems now my mind employed, {| 
Their « ry stal spheres, their atoms, and their void, 
Newton and Halley all my soul inspired, } 
And numbers less than calculations fired ; 
— ut id Euclid shared my varying breast, 

nd plans and problems all my soul possessed. 
r n a with Locke trod metaphysic soil, 





+} ] 
schooh 








Now chased coy nature through the tracts of Boyle. 
To win the wreath of fame, by science twined, 
More than the love of science fired my mind. 

I seized on learning’s superficial part, 

And title-] and index got by heart. 

This the chief transport I from science drew, 

That all might know how much Cleora knew. 

Not love, we mder I aspired to raise, 


And missed affection while va grasped at praise.” 
her life away in 


and 


Pastorella has dreamed 


‘‘Left to myself to cultivate my mind, 


Pernicious novels their soft entrance find. 

I sickened with disgust at sober sense, 

And loathed the pleasures worth and truth 
pense. 

I scorned the manners of the world I saw, 

My guide was fiction and romance my law. 

A fancied heroine, an ideal wife, 

I loathed the offices of real life. 

These all were dull and tame, I longed to prove 

The generous ardours of unequal love. | 

Or prince or peasant, each had charms alike, 

Some marvel still my wayward heart must strike. 

Whate’er inverted nature, custom, law, 

With joy I courted, and with transport saw ; 

In the dull walk of virtue’s quiet round 

No aliment my fevered fancy found, 

Each duty to perform observant still, 

But those which God and nature bade me fill.” 


dis- | 


The fourth young lady, Laurinda, has per- 
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her idea of happiness was in having nothing | ciples of literary criticism and taste. One of | 
to do, no occupation, no responsibilities, no| these was a Mr. Peach of Bristol, a friend of | a || 
culture. | Hume, who had employed him in correcting | 9 | 
| his “ History.” Another was a Dr. Langhorne | | 
|of Weston-super-Mare, with whom she carried | 7 

































































“ Till now I’ve slept in life’s tumultuous tide, 
No principle of action for my guide. 





From ignorance my chief misfortunes flow,— on a clever and lively correspondence. At | 7 
— ema a or coset . eae ‘the same time an acquaintance with Dean | #7 C! 

With every fly low: paced tins bepued, Tucker, Dr. Stonehouse, and Dr. Ford led | 
|her to deeper thought and study of religious “9 | yy, 
After the four young ladies have confessed and theological works. , fy 

how they have failed to find in life any true) She was also engaged during these years | @ | 

spring of happiness, Urania points out to in translating from the Italian, Latin, and |||) To: 
them the mistakes which they have made. | Spanish, acquiring correctness and grace of | | || cout 
Euphelia had lived only for low aims, and | style in turning into English some of the |] } is at 
only brought into action the lower part of her odes of Horace, and the dramas and poetry | from 
nature ; the mind, the heart, the soul were of Metastasio. The opera of “Regulus,” by ¥ | and 
starved, and only misery could be the result. ‘the latter author, she worked up into a play, | 7) | and 
Pastorella had lived only in her imagination and it was brought out at the Theatre Royal, | 7) || trees 
and emotions, reason was dormant, and Bath. As in great part a translation, an ana- | | || map 
the sense of duty springing from love lysis of the piece would not convey any fur- | 7% || gold 
had no influence over her life. Laurinda’s ther illustration of Hannah More’s mind and | @ || tiny 
idle life could only produce ennui, beauty! genius beyond the choice of a noble subject, |} || yard 
alone could not make up for the culture and considerable skill in expression. She | 7 || his 
and active employment of every part of the called the play “The Inflexible Captive,’ ||) | T 
being. 'and the motto attached to it was— '| tile: 
‘* Beauty with reason cannot quite dispense, | ‘« The man resolved and steady to his trust, ; | tia, 
And coral lips may sure speak common sense.” _| Inflexible to ill, and obstinately just.” | Gau 
| Peo} 


In conclusion, Urania gives to “the four, There is sufficient indication in this of 












young ladies of distinction in search of sympathy with strict adherence to the right T 
happiness ” advice which, being founded on at whatever cost, and this we shall see later | | || Gau 
eternal truth, bears repetition in the nine-| was one of the most vigorous principles of | | || the. 
teenth century :— Hannah More’s life. | a gerc 
eee At the same time that Hannah More car- | = | who 
In vain, ye fair, from place to place ye roam, sod | li ‘otk al 1 : 
For that true peace which must be found at home, co OR Be aterary. wens. See = — i | amo 
Nor change of fortune, nor of work can give engaged in teaching in the school. The five m || liver 
The bliss you seek, which in the soul must live. sisters were now all partners in the establish- i | hem 
Then look no more abroad, in your own breast ment, and with the strong sense of duty and a 
Seek the true seat of happiness and rest. briol Ets li fi hicl , y ll | = 
Fountain of Being! teach us to devote right ante igence for which they were a com 
To Thee each purpose, action, word, and thought ; distinguished, there can be no doubt that the , || poli 
Thy grace our hope, Thy love our only boast, education they gave their pupils was greatly | @ || adv; 
Be all distinctions in the Christian lost ! superior to the usual course of instruction in | J in 
Be this in every state our wish alone,— irls’ school } - Ww + a 8 
Almighty, Wise, and Good, Thy will be done !”’ _ nig ROOT 86 CAE TERE. ‘ hat the Misses E safe 
"ae More’s school was we may in great measure | | mor 
No doubt this little pastoral drama, acted judge from Hannah’s later work on “Female | [9 | plai 
or rather recited (for action there is next to Education.” They seem to have had a dis- | joul 
none) by the young ladies of the Misses tinct perception that the object of a girl's | | § 
More’s school, gave great satisfaction to the education is to develop her into the highest | || —w 
company admitted to the performances, and type of a true, intelligent, harmonious woman, | | plai 
helped to spread the fame of Miss Hannah. fit to add a brighter glory and a sweeter charm | to ¢ 
She made one or two friends whose greater toa woman’s best life. Working for this with | of ¢ 
knowledge and more vigorous intellects were earnestness and good sense, they lived, | @ able 
of the highest service to her in enlarging her'as Johnson told them, “lives to shame | [| is ¢ 
views of things, and in giving her better prin- duchesses.” | | the 
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| from tree to tree, forming arches, festoons, 
| and garlands, that vie with each other in grace 
and beauty. 


hem in their own quarters. 
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ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Parrt I. Venice. 


BY MADAME COULIN. 


|Roman colonists. Most of these came from 
imperial Rome herself, and brought with 
them an untiring energy and skill that speedily 
strengthened and beautified the places where 
they settled. 

Of these, Aquileja, founded by the first 
colonists as a frontier- defending-town, in- 
tended to keep back incursions; which had 
twice received Roman settlers, and absorbed 
1,500 families from Rome alone ; and Padua, 
a capital city, whose citizens had been re- 
ceived as Roman; and the finely-situated 
Verona, now newly beautified and adorned, 
| quickly became famous. 

As for Aquileja, her population rose to 
100,000, and all the trade of the province, 
| chiefly in grain and in fine swift steeds, such 
|as won in the Olympian games, passed out 
| by her port. 

The very sea has long since forsaken Aqui- 


CHAPTER I.—VENICE IN OLDEN TIMES. 
‘* A few in fear, 
Flying away from him whose boast it was* 
That the grass grew not where his horse had trod, 
Gave birth to Venice.” 
To reach Venice one travels through a fine 
country covered with vineyards, where, if it| 


is autumn, the vines loaded with grapes trail 


The vineyards, between the 
trees to which they are planted, are generally 
mapped out in squares or stripes of rice or 
golden corn ; while here and there are seen| 
tiny huts, in "which the keeper of the vine-| 
yard lies and rests while he keeps watch over) 
his grapes unobserved. 

The earlier inhabitants of this land of fer- 
tile plains and rivers were the Veneti. Vene- 


tia, their country, a : — of pened leja, and the fields all round are scattered 
Gaul; and the Gauls, a wild and greedy) with broken fragments, most of them marble, 


people, wandered about it, or settled in rude 
villages at their will. 

The restlessness and greediness of these | 
Gauls, forming as they did part of those on 
the other side of the Alps, made them dan- 
gerous even to Rome herself ; and the Veneti, 
who were always friendly to Rome, and often | 
among her allies, had on one occasion de- 
livered her from their hordes by attacking 


which, could they speak, would tell the tale 
of a ruthless and cruel destruction. 

For, although Venetia enjoyed a long season 
of prosperity but rarely interrupted, the peace- 
ful security of its fair cities was at last broken 
in upon, and in some cases utterly destroyed, 
by fresh inroads of barbarians, from whom 
Rome, then falling and debased, could not 

| even deliver herself, still less secure her pro- 
vinces. 

Imagine, if you can, what it must have 
been to have one’s country pillaged by fire 
and sword twice within sixty years ! The 
inhabitants of Padua and Aquileja, some of 
whom had even witnessed the merciless 
ravages of Alaric the Goth, did not wait for 
that utter annihilation threatened them by 
Attila, “ the Scourge of God,” but fled, while 
life was left them, to Venetia Se scunda, the 
cluster of desolate islands, inhabited by a few 
,00r fishermen that dotted the laguna of the 
| Adsiatie. Here, where— 

‘ The sands were shifting as the wind 

Blew from the north or south, where they that came 

Had to make sure the ground they stood upon,” 
where there was nothing to allure any 

jgreedy foe to follow, did these people of 
Roman blood take shelter, and, but few 
jamong them having the heart to return to 
| cities whose glory had been destroyed, or to 
| fertile plains that some new foes might devas- 
| tate, settle down, till after years of toiling 


But Rome and Venetia were destined to be- 
come more united. Always far-seeing and, 
politic, Rome could not fail to perceive the 
advantage of incorporating a country so rich 
in grain and horses as Venetia. Besides, the 
safety of South Italy depended more and 
more on possessing the North, in whose fertile 
plains any invader could rest and feast before 
journeying south. 

So after the incursion of the Cimbrians,t | 
—whom Marius, the Roman, drove from the, 
plains of the Po, this Venetia, called Prima 
to distinguish it from Venetia Secunda, a strip 
of coast with many sandy islands too despic- 
able to be regarded, whether willingly or not 
is difficult to say, was annexed, and became | 
the tenth division of the Roman empire. 

The change this made for Venetia was soon | 
perceptible. Possessing an extremely fertile | 
country, and many towns and cities, she at 
once attracted to herself a large influx of | 


Attila. + From Denmark, B.C. 105. 
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energy, during which their numbers were 
added to by new fugitives, the spirit of enter- 
prise so long dormant awoke in them, and 
they rose up from their humiliations as the 
beautiful and powerful Venice. 

Contrast here the fate of the conquerors 
and conquered; the one, all torn from 
them save life, holding on, grappling with 
difficulties, till, having mastered them, they 
found a republic that outlives empires; the 
other, all given to them, a strong vigorous 
life included, undisciplined, yielding all to 
the desire of the hour, unable to master them- 
selves, or to hold even what they had gained, 
but dropping to pieces without leaving behind 
them, for that time at least, more than a 
vestige of their being. 

Yet they wished to do so. Nay, Alaric, 
struck by the noble grandeur of Roman laws 
and works, was most anxious to save the em- 
pire. “At the first,” writes Alaric’s brother, “ we 
wished to overturn the Roman empire, but 
we see now it is worth the saving, and that 
it is best to let it remain.”’ 

Let it remain! alas, poor Alaric! the un- 
disciplined hordes following him were not 
the men to uphold a falling empire. Alaric, 
who had said, “Italy shall be my kingdom 
or my tomb,” made it his tomb, and his fol- 
lowers melted away out of Italy.* 

As for Attila, if Alaric the Goth could not 
found a durable empire, the terrible Hun lost 
even that which he had. The “utter de- 
struction” he had vowed Aquileja accom- 
plished, and Venetia pillaged, he turned 
homewards, and the scene changes to a 
wooden hut by the Danube, and a wedding 
feast, and a drunken, dying bridegroom ; and 
Atilla the Hun, “the Scourge of God,” dies, 
and is laid to rest at midnight in a triple coffin 
of gold, silver, and iron, covered with the 
spoils of nations, and saturated with theblood 
of the captives who had prepared his grave. 

As for what followed—one might say what 
went before—blood, fire, and the sword, 
his sons fought each other, his towns were 
burnt, and his empire fell into petty states, 
conquered by Charlemagne, who, no doubt for 
good reasons, drove out all their inhabitants. 

But to return to our subject. Between 
the islands where the fugitives had taken 
shelter from the sword of Attila, and 
the mainland, was a marshy, shallow 
sea lake, five miles in width, which they 


* Even in Gaul they lost all save Aquitaine, thena 
city only, which Clovis afterwards destroyed. Alaric 
died, A.D. 410, Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
took Ravenna, A.D. 495, and his Goths were the first 
barbarians who mixed with the Italian people. 





afterwards took care to deepen, while the 
same friendly sea formed straits and nar- 
rowed streams between each sandy island. 
How little could they foresee what this sea 
would become to them! As they stood all 
desolate on its shores, desolate amid deso- 
lation, could they ever have even imagined 
that these sea-girt isles, nost of them a waste 
of sand and seaweed, would be covered with 
palaces, and banded together by 500 bridges ? 
or that Rialto, the island the Paduans clus- 
tered on,* would come to high renown, 
receiving the wealth of merchants ? 
‘**In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys.” —Shylock. 

Could the sea have spoken, it would have 
said, “I am thy providence,” for so in truth 
it was. It washed the fish up to their very 
huts, and they made a rich harvest out of its 
salt. It taught them navigation, and excited 
them to enterprise. It was a road to riches 
left open when others were shut, and to high 
renown, for they must indeed be courageous 
who faced the fierce and terrible pirates on 
its waters, 

And now enterprising, honourable men 
arose among them, who built noble vessels 
which sailed to distant lands for trade, and 
returned loaded with treasure. Then came 
the time when— 

‘Far and near 
Who met not the Venetian ? 
Steering from port to port, 
Landing and bartering, now no stranger there 


In Cairo, or without the Eastern gate. 
* * * 


* 


* 

Then on the Euxine and the smaller Sea 

Of Azoph, in close converse with the Russ 

And Tartar ; on his lowly deck receiving 

Pearls from the Russian gulf, gems from Golconda.” 
But the treasures of Eastern stuffs, silks, 

and jewels, thus procured, required a choicer 

market than any seaport town could offer, 

and the Venetian traders, whose enterprising 

courage had dared the perils of the sea, now 

sought an opportunity to face those on land, 


and, by penetrating across the continent of | 


Europe, to find buyers for their goods among 
its princes. 

There is an old proverb which says, “ For- 
tune favours the bold,” and the history of 
Venice fully exemplifies its truth, even appa- 
rently adverse circumstances often favouring 
her destinies, 


* The first island the Paduans took refuge on was 
Malamocca, but it was not safe, and ended by sub- 
merging. The Rivus Altus, afterwards Rialto, was 
resorted to by the Paduans as being already an en- 
trepot for their commerce, and therefore already in- 
habited. 
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One of these adverse circumstances was 
the inroad of the Lombards,* who ravaged 
Venetia, and then settled down in it. This 
done, they coveted the “City of the Sea,” 
only knowing nothing of navigation, and 
perhaps not liking the look of galleys which 
had silenced pirates, they accepted the terms 
which its chief men offered, and agreed to 
live in peace with them. 

Now, these Lombards were willing to trade 
with Rialto, nay, they depended on it for 
everything their country did not furnish, so 
that from this time caravans of Venetian 
traders frequented Lombardy, nay, soon 
began to cross the Alps, and, armed to the 
teeth, take their perilous journey through 
forests and by rivers, till they reached the 
castle of some noble or the court of some 
prince. These caravans attained to such a 
celebrity for the rare and beautiful things 
they brought, that by Charlemagne’s time 
they had come to be looked out for in every 
city of Europe. 

But the inroad of the Lombards did more 
for Rialto than opening for her a road to 
European courts. It gave her what she had 
long wanted—a clergy, to teach and refine 
her people.t These clergy, driven out by 
the Arians, came chiefly from Padua (they 
had returned thither after the devastation of 
the Huns), and many old families took refuge 
in the islands along with them, their learning 
and the religious element they thus introduced 
doing much to cement the welfare of thenew 
city. 

The Lombards had thus done Rialto two 
good turns without being aware of it, and 
when the Franks, under Pepin, established 
themselves on the ruins by taking Lom- 
bardy, they did them a third, for Pepin, 
though he partially conquered Ver et a Secun- 
da, and had the mastery of several islands, 
restored them, along with a good piece of 
their dear old Venetia, to these brave people, 
whose city he renamed Venice. : 

And it showed a noble mind in Pepin thus 
to name them after those brave ancestors of 
theirs, the Veneti, whom even the Romans 
had honoured. 

And now the advantages of their commerce 
began to be more and more apparent, for 
while Padua and the cities on the mainland 
remained stationary, or half-ruined, or hastily 
repaired, make-shift-looking places, Venice 

* a.D. 568 they came from Pannonia (Hungary), and 
remained till driven out by the Franks, A.D. 774. 
They named the country Lombardy. 

+ Arians; the Lombards had brought in Arian 


clergy, who did not agree with those they found in 
the country. 


grew into an untold beauty. Houses and 
churches, palaces and towers, began to crowd 
her islands, and countless bridges to span 
over her sea-river streets. 

One of the first and most elaborate of the 
palaces that thus arose was the one built 
about 820 for the Doge or Duke. 

For this people, who at first had had only 
twelve magistrates, had, with increased pros- 
perity and need of union, chosen a Doge. 
Elected for life, and with boundless authority, 
this Doge was not to be envied, since, al- 
though Paul Luke Anafesto, the first Doge, 
was a man so wise and just as to escape all 
suspicion, to be blinded or banished, or put 
to death, was so common among his suc- 
cessors, that out of the first fifty, twenty-six 
came to grief. Two died in battle. 

And, in fact, the constantly recurring jea- 
lousies and discords between the people and 
their Doge became so intolerable with in- 
crease of territory and power, that in 1173 
the nobles cajoled them into electing a 
Senate, or Grand Council, who should choose 
a Doge with limited power. At first this 
senate was a mixed body of nobles and citi- 
zens, but hardly more than a century passed 
before it was composed wholly of nobles. 

These nobles, whose absolute arbitrary 
power was screened behind the merely 
nominal power they had left the Doge, 
were at that time all of ancient Roman 
houses, and had their names inscribed in a 
golden book. Should a father, on the birth of 
his son, neglect to have it written in this book, 
the child lost his rank. There came to be 
later two other classes of nobles appended 
to the first, one in right of valour or high re- 
nown, and one created in difficult times, in 
right of purchase. ' 

So now there was the senate,* a council ot 
sixty senators to aid the Doge, a council of 
forty to judge criminals, and a council of ten 
to watch over the safety of the state. In 
later times, when the terrible Inquisition was 
established, three out of this ten formed 
the council of the Inquisition,t whose power 
was absolute, and who are so frequently 
alluded to as “the terrible Three.” 


‘¢ What if the Three should catch at last 
Thy serenader ?” 





and again,— 

“* The Three are watching: keep away 
the last a very wise advice when it could be 
acted upon. 


* Forty-one of whom elected the Doge. 
+ Reached its highest power 1310, and two cen- 
turies ater elected the Terrible Three. 
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Poor Doge! He was a little safer, but 
not much happier, under the rule of the 
nobles than he had been under that of the 
people. For the Council of Ten had func- 
tions such as were calculated to give the 
most strong-minded Doge the nightmare. 

Poor Doge! Never in his most private 
apartments was he safe from the intrusion of 
this terrible Council of Ten. They might 
search his papers, read his letters, and pry 
into all his affairs, Even after his death 
they sat in judgment on his memory, and 
made his heirs suffer if it was not favourable. 

The Doge of Venice was addressedas “‘ Your 
Serenity ;” and since, in addition to the 
annoyances above mentioned, he might never 
pay a visit out of Venice, or answer upon 
any political question, or hold a correspond- 
ence with any foreign potentate without 
orders, or abdicate, and in later days 
could be secretly denounced by papers 
slipped into the celebrated opening called 
the lion’s mouth, of which the much-to-be- 
feared ‘Three kept the key, I think you will 
agree with me that he had need of all the 
serenity his title could bestow. 

But, while lingering on the precinctsfof the 
Doge’s palace, let me tell you that that relic 
of a rising grandeur, after lasting about 600 
years, gave place in 1422 to a second, which, 
thanks to a wise advice, had what was left of 
it after a fire built into the third or present 
palace ; and, lest you should think the “ Ter- 
rible Three” unjustly feared, perhaps it is well 
youshould see the dungeons and cells provided 
in it for the victims of their secret tribunal. 

The State dungeons, called Pozzi, or 
wells, were mere hollow spaces, seven feet 
high, two and a half wide, left in the thick- 
ness of the palace foundation walls, some 
being above the water-mark of the canal 
flowing along by its side, and some below. 
‘*That deep descent .. . . 

Leads to the dripping vaults 

Under the flood, where light and warm were never ! 

Leads to a covered bridge, the bridge of sighs ; 

And to that fatal closet at its foot, 

Lurking for prey, which, when a victim came, 

Grew less and less, contracting to a span ; 

An iron door, urged onward by a screw, 

Forcing out life.’ 
t Dana, the Venetian historian, says of these 
Pozzi, “ They were the silent depositories of 
the mysterious vengeances of the Inquisi- 
tion.” The deepest of these State dungeons 
were closed up hurriedly, out of shame, when 
the French entered Venice. 

In earlier-times a light was burnt one hour 
a week in the loophole of each, but later 
even that was denied. The greatest wonder 


is to hear of prisoners living sixteen years in 
such a state. 


not told. 
the palace roof. 
‘* There the burning suns, 
Day after day, beat unrelentingly, 
Scorching up 
The brain, till reason fled.” 
Dana, speaking of these cells, calls them 


the ducal palace, as it lies basking in the 
sunlight, can well believe. 


is always an evil, and that modern cruelty 


past ages. Here it is on record that no 
prisoner passed into eternity unshriven, or 
without twenty-four hours of preparation- 
time; but, if we carefully notice the like_bar- 
barities of more recent times, shall we not find 
victims hurried to cruel ‘and ignominious 
deaths without any preparation-time whatever ? 
But let us return to the Doge of Venice. 
We must not imagine that his power was 
hemmed in by so many barriers as it was 
out of tyranny or cruel caprice. All the 
weary watching to which he was exposed 
arose from dire necessity and instinct of pre- 
servation. Venice, and all her citizens, knew 
it depended for safety wholly on the fidelity 
of her rulers, A city only six miles in cir- 
cumference, and the guardian of untold 
wealth, was it not a prize ? 
That Venice should be always Venice, 
that no Doge should dare to betray her 





honours to a foe, or, allured by her increase 
of territory, carry them off to some city on 
the mainland and make it their capital, 
was why the people, warlike, infuriate, had 
used violence to their earlier Doges; and 
the nobles, whose existence was bound 
up in that of their city, kept up so ex- 
extreme a watchfulness over his movements. 
Fearless, vigilant, and reticent—so reticent 
that no breath ever betrayed the purposes 
of the senate,—with maritime skill and an 
ever-increasing commerce, the nobles of 
Venice upheld her independence for 1.300 
years ; and that it fell at last was owing to one 
of those unforeseen circumstances which are 
beyond the control of nations, 

This circumstance was the discovery of a 
way to India by the Cape, which had at 
once the effect of diverting a commerce 
which had so long sustained the glory of 
Venice. 

** A way was found, 


A channel opened, and the golden stream 
Turned to enrich another.” 




















Such were “the Pozzi,” and the half is | 
As for the cells, they are under | 


“furnaces of fire,” which any one looking at | 


And here we must remember that cruelty | 


has by no means the advantage over that of | 
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| occurs fifty-two times, the second a hundred 
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To fall and rise—such has been the fate of 
Venice. Conquered by the first Napoleon, 
for friendliness towards the Austrians, 
Venice was given into Austrian hands by 
the peace of Luneville. Alas, poor Venice ! 
Then came the time when “ she died daily.” 
Her canals choked, her sea-bank broken, 
her aristocracy, too proud to witness her fall, 
dispersed. 

But happier days have come. Venice is 
independent once more. Under Victor 
Emmanuel her people smile and breathe 


again ; the hated Austrians, the strangers, no 
longer rule her destinies; and if the city is 


only a relic of a past glory, and the “good | 


old times” when her caravans commanded 


the markets of France and Germany, and | 
her galleys, proudly sailing up Southampton 
water, supplied England with the riches of | 


the East, can certainly never return, Venice 
will rest on the sea, ever the beautiful and 
admired “ Queen of the Adriatic,” for past 
memories have conspired with sea and sky 
to make her so. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT IN THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


AMONG the Jews the idea of brotherhood 
seems to have been unusually strong. It 
was natural that it should be so. With a 
common ancestry—their descent from which 
became a just national boast—they could not 
To this 
national sentiment Moses appealed in his 
attempt at pacification,—* Sirs, ye are breth- 
ren ;” and the apostle Paul, in his address to 
the synagogue of Antioch, not only employed 
the word as a familiar mode of salutation, 
but gave it its peculiar emphasis by adding, 


“children of the stock of Abraham ” (Acts | 


xili. 26). 

Christianity has adopted this appellation, 
giving to it, however, a sweetness and inten- 
sity which it did not heretofore possess. 
Teaching us that we have fellowship with 
God through His Son Jesus Christ, it per- 
mits us to call Him “Abba, Father,” to 
revere and love His Son as our Elder Brother, 
and to rejoice in the assurance that all 
believers in Jesus, whatever language they 
speak, in whatever age they live, constitute 
the family which in heaven and earth is one. 
So said the Saviour to His disciples, “ All ye 
are brethren ” (Matt. xxiii. 8). So spake the 
apostles on occasions too frequent for me to 
enumerate. In fact, it was the ordinary and 
favourite title, growing out of their realization | 
of the privileges and responsibilities of being 
all “one in Christ Jesus.” Throughout the 
Acts and Epistles, there is no other word 
used so frequently to describe the disciples. 
“Saints ’’ is common enough, but “ brethren” 
is more than twice as common. The first | 


and twenty. 
Can we wonder at this? When men have 


realized a fellowship of guilt and danger, and 
have found a common refuge at the cross, 
and are looking forward in a kindred ecstasy 
of faith and hope to the same “house of 
many mansions,” must there not be among 


them that union of affectionate feeling which 
prompts the thought of brotherhood? Will 
it not be the first, the strongest, the brightest 
link which binds them? Sons of the same 
divine Father, joint-heirs with the same 
divine Brother, the title that expresses this 
family relationship must be the most accu- 
rate and the most delightful. 
Now, from this recognition of the Chris- 
tian brotherhood will grow a sense of equality 


in rights, privileges, and responsibilities. A 
brother may share with his brethren in God’s 
heritage, but he must not be a lord over it. 
| The prince and the peasant stand on common 
ground if they meet as brothers. 


This doctrine of equality—so naturally 


deducible from the fact of brotherhood—was 
also distinctly taught by Christ. 
by touching symbolism, such as that of the 
washing the disciples’ feet, and sometimes 
by solemn, almost stern, injunction, He 
taught that there must be no striving for 
‘mastery, no exercising of dominion among 
those who owned Him for their Great 
Teacher. 
them “as one that serveth,” and they, if they 
sought greatness, must seek it in the lowliest 
ministries of Christian love. 


Sometimes 


He himself had been among 


Equally positive, also, was the teaching of 


the apostles. They inculcated lowliness of 
mind, brotherly love, 
another’s burdens, the forbearing one another 
in love, the being of one accord, of one mind, 
the preferring in honour of each other. Ifa 


the bearing one 
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Christian slave had a believing master, while 
not presuming upon that fact, he was yet en- 
joined to base his service for the future on 
the ground of that common brotherhood ; if 
a runaway slave returned penitent and 
obedient to his master, that master is urged 
to receive him as “a brother beloved.” 
This brotherly affection was even affirmed to 
be the great sign of a renewed nature; we 
could only know that we had passed from 
death to life by our realizing of this love of 
the brethren (1 John iv. 14). 

The collective action, therefore, of those 
who assemble themselves together in the 
name of Christ—z.¢,, their conduct as a church 
—will be, at least normally, in accordance 
with the natural dictates of a family life. 

I must now ask your attention to another 
line of thought. 

The genius of Christianity, in its contrast 
with Judaism, is vital, non-symbolic, free. 
Judaism was a “shadow of good things to 
come ;” but a shadow is unsubstantial, life- 
less, unsatisfying. Its cumbrous religious 
apparatus secured a mechanical piety, but 
neither informed the intellect, nor satisfied 
the conscience, nor soothed the heart. Its 
rites were an intolerable burden, from their 
number, their minuteness, their costliness. 
The very fact that it was felt as a painful 
and portentous symbolism was both its 
condemnation and its merit. Its ordinances 
were “carnal ordinances imposed until the 
time of reformation ” (Heb. ix. 10). Its sacri- 
fices, though offered daily, never took away 
sins. It served an important purpose, but 
that purpose was temporary, and was no 
longer needed when Christ had come. So 
the law, with its gorgeous yet gloomy sym- 
bolism, has vanished away, and we have 
instead the contrasted dispensation of the 
gospel. Vital with life in its highest form, 
for it is Christ’s life animating every believer; 
free as the very air we breathe, for “where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty ;” 
and non-symbolic, for having the reality we 
do not need the picture ;—such is that eco- 
nomy of grace under which it is our privilege 
to live. Our Saviour has taught us that it is 
as little children we are to enter His kingdom ; 
and the trusting, rejoicing, and spontaneous 
activity of child-life may well serve as the 
exponent of true Christian life. 

Another preliminary remark is that it would 
be zatural to expect the first organizations of 
church life to be, for a time at least, some- 
what imperfectly formed. 

Of course it might be otherwise. It might 


a carefully defined church system, with a || 
code of laws minutely regulating its creed 
and its ritual. It might leave nothing to in- 
ference, but present itself as a full and final 
directory of worship and discipline. 

This would have its advantage, especially 
for the common people who had so long 
leaned upon the crutches of Jewish cere- 
monies, and were, it might be asserted, un- 
fitted for a purely spiritual régime. 

Still, if Christianity were what I have 
asserted it to be, a prescribed system of 
church government or of worship is scarcely 
to be looked for. If the growth of the 
church is to be that of a living organism, it 
must be spontaneous, its development must 
be from its own vitality ; to systematize it is 
to make it mechanical. 

So that, at first at least, we should be pre- 
pared for a certain inchoateness when we 
examine the early history of the church. It 
will not surprise us, though we find things 
done decently and in order, if no visible em- 
bodiment of church polity should rise to 
view, complete in symmetry, and sharply cut 
as a marble statue. 

We shall also be prepared for the concur- 
rence of the laity and the clergy—I use these 
words for convenience, I believe they are in- | 
appropriate in their application to apostolic | 
times—in all public action on the part of the | 
church. For the church is a gathering of | 
brethren, and brethren have equal rights. | 
The fact that some of these brethren are 
inspired men may make a difference—may | 
fairly make it as long as they are thus infal- 
libly guided ; and it would be quite consistent 
with all my previous remarks if they are found 
to retain in their own hands exclusive autho- 
rity in the regulation of affairs in the church 
over which Christ has placed them. Let us 
proceed to inquire if they have done so. 
Now, the first instance we shall find of 
church legislation must be regarded as pro- 
bably a highly important and decisive one. 
If it involve a principle, that principle may 
be expected to guide all future church 
action. The church of the brethren, in their 
first solemn act inaugurating the government 
of their body, would set an example that 
could not fail to influence their subsequent 
proceedings. What, then, is his first in- 
stance? 

I need not say it was the appointment of 
an apostle. The hundred and twenty dis- 
ciples who were assembled in the upper 
chamber chose two of their number, between 


whom lots should be cast for final election to 














please God to furnish by His inspired apostles 


the vacant apostolic office. They did this at 
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| Naturally we should have expected that the 
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the suggestion of the apostles themselves, and 
concurrently with them. 
Now, this was a remarkable procedure. 


college of the apostles would fill up the 
vacancy by their own exclusive suffrages. 
Remember that it was an election to the 
loftiest ecclesiastical function, to the wielding 
of the highest spiritual prerogative ; for an 
apostle might almost be called the visible 
shrine of a divine oracle : how suitably there- 
fore might the eleven have claimed the 
august right of completing their number! 
And yet the first step towards placing Matthias | 
in this elevated rank was taken, as on ground 
of equal right, by all the brethren gathered in 


directly supports popular election. Analogy 
with the case of the election of Matthias may 
lead us to concede that Paul and Barnabas 
would not act independently of the wishes of 
the brethren of Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, 
but the narrative itself does not prove it. 

Let me now refer to 2 Cor. vili. 19. This 
concerns the election of a delegate by the 
Gentile churches, chosen to accompany Paul 
as the bearer of contributions for their poor 
Jewish brethren. In this case the context 
shows that the literal meaning may be given 
to the word “chosen”—the same as that 
translated “ ordained ” in Acts xiv. 23, for it 
is plain that the appointment was made by 
popular suffrage. But this is an exceptional 
case, and has reference only to pecuniary 





that upper chamber. 

I consider this a crucial test. If the 
apostles had not intended to inculcate the 
principle that the laity should have a share in 
the regulation of church matters, they cer- 
tainly would not have thus given to that prin- 
ciple the highest conceivable sanction. 
There could be no decree of a church coun- 
cil more solemn than that which filled a 
vacant apostolate. 

And, indeed, the decisiveness of this 
instance has been felt by those who refuse 
to concede the principle which it involves. 
Various methods of neutralizing its force have 
been adopted, both by Episcopalians and 
by Presbyterians—the latter perhaps being | 
the more jealous of clerical rights. I cannot 
now refer to them in detail, I can only say 
that they seem to me either to strain the text, 
or to introduce some unlikely hypothesis. 

We pass to a sort of anti-climax when we 
consider the next example of the ordering of 
church matters,—the choice of seven almoners 
in order that the Grecian widows might 
no longer complain that they were unfairly 
treated in the distribution of the church’s 
bounty (Acts v.12). In this case the people 
elected the seven men, but it was the apostles 
only who formally entrusted to them this 
guardianship of the poor. 

The next instance is that of the ordination 
of elders (Acts xiv. 23). Here nothing is said 
as to the people sharing in the appointment. 
Some attempts have been made to derive an 
argument from the Greek word used here 
(xetpororjeayrec), but though Calvin, Beza, 
Erasmus, and Doddridge have done so, it must 
be a very slender scholarship which could, at 
the present day, make such an attempt. 
Our translators seem, indeed, to have given 
a stronger meaning to it than is quite correct, 
—probably “appointed ” would be better ; 
but there is certainly nothing in it which 




















transactions, and simply shows that Paul and 
the other apostles were always ready to defer 


| to the popular will. 


The last instance of election to office which 
I shall mention is that of the apostles Barna- 
bas and Paul (Acts xiil. 2, 3). This is a re- 
markable instance, for this, the highest office, 
was filled up, not by the other apostles in 
conjunction with the rest of the brethren, 
but by the “prophets and teachers’’ at 
Antioch, acting under a divine intimation 
given after they had fasted and prayed. “It 
does seem probable that it was designed for 
the very purpose (among others) of impressing 
on men’s minds the independence and 
equality of the several churches on earth.” * 

These are all instances of e/ection to office: 
let me now adduce two examples of an exe- 
cutive or jurisdictive character. 

In Acts xv. 22 we have an instance of 
concurrent jurisdiction in settling controver- 
sies, for “it pleased the apostles and elders 
with the whole church to send chosen men of 
their own company to Antioch ;” and in their 
circular letter, “apostles, elders, and breth- 
ren” are joined, as exercising a common 
authority to settle the question which had 
vexed the Gentile converts. 

The next case is that of exercising disci- 
pline on offending brethren (1 Cor. v. 4, 13). 
Here the apostle, absent, but acting on a 
notorious report, passes—not without “ much 


affliction and anguish of heart ’—a sentence 
of excommunication, the execution of which 


he leaves with the whole Corinthian church. 
They, claiming to exercise the highest func- 
tions for this purpose, ‘in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” “ with the power of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” publicly deliver the 
criminal brother “unto Satan,” and thus 


* Whately, “ Kingdom of Christ,” p. 119. 
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“put away from themselves” the wicked order. And the fact that the only things 
person. This exercise of discipline is called which are minutely specified are things of a 
in 2 Cor. xi. 6 a “punishment inflicted of local or temporary character, while no details 
many.” Here again we have the concurrence are given as to forms of public worship, 
of apostolic and popular authority. The modes of administering sacraments, the pos- 
people do not act in a corporate capacity ture in which the eucharist should be received, 
without the sanction, and not even without the plan of elementary instruction of converts, 
the initiation of the apostles, while the latter and many other things'which the apostles, we 
ever seek the full co-operation of the people. doubt not, “ set in order” when they visited 
Thus the church shows itself to be a church newly-formed churches, shows that the breth- 
of brethren. The laity have a share in all| ren of Christ were meant to be free to act 
that regulates the ordinary conduct and well- as it should “seem good unto the Holy 
being of ecclesiastical affairs. Ghost and to them” in the varying circum- 
The only objection that can be taken to this stances which might modify, not their faith, 
line of argument is the existence of sundry | but their government and their ritual. 
enactments made by the apostles alone, and| The following aphorism from Richard 
requiring what in these days we should call) Hooker may fitly close this paper. It shows 
“canonical obedience.” Such were the another point of view from which I might 
directions about eating or abstaining from |have regarded the question that was before 
meats offered to idols, the use and abuse of me; and its words are of weighty import in 
supernatural gifts, the rule about the women the argument. 
covering their hair in public worship, the) “It is a thing even undoubtedly natural 
curious regulations as to virgins, &c. ‘These | that all free and independent societies should 
are of the nature of rubrics, and they rest/ themselves make their own laws, and that 
solely on apostolic authority. 'this power should belong to the whole, not 
But it is evident that these “ detailed direc-| to any certain part of a politic body, though 
tions are most of them,” as Whately has|haply some one part may have greater sway 
remarked, “ precisely those which every one|in that action than the rest; while they 
perceives to have relation only to the times” | being generally fit and expedient in the 
in which the apostles lived. They involve| making of all laws, we see no cause why to 
no guiding principle as to future church|think otherwise in laws concerning the ser- 
regulations, save as they bear on the general! vice of God.” * 
rule that all things be done decently and in 
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A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


For the fair virtues God implants below, 
And for His heaven intends, 


Would never into ripened sweetness grow 
Without the grief He sends. 


I po not ask for thee a cloudless way, 
A path all full of flowers, 

For life, at best, is but an April day, 
Now sunshine and now showers. 


So I can leave thy future in His hand 
Without one anxious fear ; 

He loves thee best, and tenderly hath planned 
For thee the coming year. 


The child may wish for weather always fair, 
Skies of an azure hue; 
But wise men know that earth no fruit would 
bear 
Without the rain and dew. Only I ask that as its days depart, 
And joys with griefs entwine, 
sunshine of His] smile may cheer thy 
heart, 
And perfect peace be thine. 
NETTA LEIGH. 


Had shadows never gathered o’er thy path, The 
Nor storms disturbed thy calm, 

The graces that adorn thy home and hearth 
Had wanted half their charm. 


* “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” book viii. 
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In the drawing-room at Castle Raymond sat 
a delicate-looking woman in middle life, 
talking toa clergyman, also middle-aged, and 
in appearance a fair specimen of an English 
ector. 


something, and Mr. Obrey—that was the 
clergyman’s name—was saying,— 





an invalid chair was propelled into the room 


sitting. A frail-looking lad, almost a young 
man, was its occupant, and after kindly 
greetings and inquiries between him and the 
rector, the latter continued the conversation, 
saying to the young lad whom he called 
“ Willie,” “I was just telling Lady Moreton 
that before leaving London I had seen an 
Irish clergyman who seemed likely to suit for 
what we require. He has been but three 
months ordained, but he explained how it 
was he left his first curacy sosoon. It seems 
the clergyman from whom he got the nomina- 
tion had been in ill-health ; and this increased, 
and proved to be an affection of the brain, 
and he gave up the parish rather suddenly in 
consequence of an offer made in the interest 
of a young man which secured him some 
advantage; this threw Mr. Ferguson out 
of employment, and he answered my adver- 
tisement in the C/erical Gazette. Finding 
he was coming to London, I waited to see 
him, and met him by appointment at ——,” 
and here he named a well-known publisher. 

















“They seem to have known him for some 
time, though not personally, for he told me 
he had not been in London before. I fancy he 
is something of a literary character, though 
altogether too diffident and constrained for 
one to learn anything from himself. How- 
ever, he has been a distinguished man in 
the Dublin University, where he gained a 
scholarship as well as high honours in science. 
He told me he took his degree at the ter-| 
mination of the scholarship, and was or- 
dained then.” | 

And then, in answer to various questions, 
put to him, Mr. Obrey said that, as the young 


CHAG’S 


AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE, 


They were in earnest conversation about 


“Of all the numerous answers I got, none 
pleased me so well, so I remained in town 
longer than I otherwise should have done, on 
purpose to see him ;”” but what he was saying 
was cut short by the opening of the door, and 


by a servant, and pushed on up to the bay 
window where the lady and the clergyman were 
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CHAPTER I. 


(man in question had not volunteered any 
information as to parentage or friends, he had 
‘not asked it ; he seemed a thoughtful, serious- 
minded person, he said, and he left the rest 
to Lady Moreton’s own judgment when she 
knew him, as he felt he was not erring in 
using the discretion she had entrusted to 
him by arranging, as he had done, for 
Mr. Ferguson to make a three months’ trial of 
the chaplaincy of Raymond, 

Lady Moreton had been then for some 
years a widow. She was at the head of a 
large estate, and though the famous axiom of 
“property having its duties as well as its 
rights ” had not then been promulgated, its 
unspoken force weighed upon her mind. 

Castle Raymond was a new place; Lord 
Moreton’s father had built it when retiring 
from the active business of a great London 
banking-house ; he accepted a peerage, and, 
purchasing the Raymond estate, built a new 
residence on the site where some trace of an 
old castle still existed. 

Lady Moreton’s husband was the only son 
of this old man, and he died childless while 
still young. 

He left his widow a large fortune, along 
with the life use of the Raymond property, 
which at her death was to go to the family of 
a cousin, the representative of which at this 
time held a civil appointment in India. 

Lady Moreton had a very high idea of 
duty connected with her position, and was 
most painstaking and conscientious in every- 
thing tending to the improvement of the 
estate, which she considered she held in 
trust for another, whilst a still higher con- 
sciousness led her in every way to further the 
moral improvement of the tenantry. 

Willie and Amelia Leslie, whom we always 
called “ Lally,” were the children of Lady 
Moreton’s only sister. Their father lost his 
life by a fall from his horse while hunting, 
and his wife died from the shock, living only 
two days after it, and during that time Willie 
was born, and the Moretons, who had no 
children of their own, took the infant and 
Lally, who was a little running about thing, 
home to Castle Raymond. 

Willie was a cripple from his birth; at 
least, he had scarcely any power over his 
limbs, they hung useless, though there was 
not any malformation. The doctors said 
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the injury was in the spine, and the only 
hope was in time and increased strength, and 
as years passed on he grew as much as other 
boys of the same age, but the power of 
walking increased very little, and the most he 
could ever do was to walk a little with a stick in 
one hand, and with the other leaning on some 
one’sarm. He was handsome and sufficiently 
intelligent, but he never made any steady 
progress in learning ; and when he was about 
fifteen an increase of illness caused every- 
thing to be laid aside, except such reading as 
amused him during the intervals of pain. 

At this time they went to the south of 
France for two years, and it was shortly after 
their return that Lady Moreton’s consulta- 
tions with Mr. Obrey, the rector of Raymond, 
who was her chief adviser at all times, led to 
Mr. Ferguson’s residence among us. And 
the object in that was twofold: first, for 
companionship for Willie, who needed both 
the association of a firm masculine mind to 
strengthen his own, and the guidance of 
cultivated intellect that such opportunities as 
his suffering health admitted might be turned 
to advantage ; and secondly, because a large 
part of Lady Moreton’s property lay in a 
parish adjoining that of Raymond, which was 
but scantily supplied with ministerial over- 
sight and care ; for at its other extremity—and 
the extent was large—a great manufacturing 
town had sprung up, absorbing the ecclesias- 
tical arrangements made in the days of a 
sparse and even then ill-cared-for population. 
Alterations in this matter were talked of, but 
still delayed, and meantime Lady Moreton 
thought that if she could unite Willie’s wish 
for a tutor and companion with her own for 
clerical ministrations among this large part of 
her tenantry, two most desirable objects 
would be attained ; and to Mr. Obrey, her old 
and valued friend, had been left the selection 
of a suitable person. 

And so one evening soon after the 
foregoing conversation took place the 
Obreys came to dine with us, bringing with 
them the Irish clergyman on whom the 
lot had fallen ; for the rectory was close to 
D——, our post town, and nearest point of 
communication with the Great Northern 
Railway, then completed throughout most of 
its extent ;and there Mr. Ferguson had arrived 
on the previous day, by Mr. Obrey’s invita- 
tion, given to facilitate better acquaintance. 
I was in the drawing-room at Raymond 
when they all came in, and Mr. Obrey 
introduced him. 

A tall, well-made man, not slight, but thin, 





with straight, rather massive features, the 


profile well cut and regular, a large forehead 


inclining rather out than inwards, a great || 
heap of half-curly brown hair, a tinge in it of | 


red or yellow according to the light, and deep- || 


set eyes, grey-blue, keen, and yet absent in 


expression,—such was the appearance of the | 


new chaplain, relieved when in conversation 
by a smile of wonderful sweetness ; but this 
came seldom, for he was habitually silent, and 
had altogether the air of a man who had 
lived alone. The etiquette and convention- 
alities of society were evidently new to him, 
and his manner, not exactly awkward, but 
constrained, had more of native gentleness 
in it than of any acquired suavity and polish. 

As we settled ourselves into our places at 


dinner, and the bright light of the chandelier | 


fell on Mr. Ferguson, who sat opposite me, I 
saw all this, and also that his face looked 
much younger than the general appearance 
would have suggested. 

Mrs. Obrey had gone in to dinner with him, 
and she was an affable woman, with plenty to 
say, and seeing that he seemed ill at ease, 
she addressed herself to him most effectually, 
and before going away that night Mr. Obrey 
congratulated Lady Moreton on_ having 
secured such a very desirable person as 
Mr. Ferguson seemed to be. 

She, however, rather taken by surprise per- 
haps by his demeanour, did not answer readily. 

“I know what you are thinking,” said the 
rector ; “ never mind, Lady Moreton, all that is 
lacking will soon be acquired. I am satisfied 
there is mental refinement along with scholar- 
ship, but he has just come from a secluded 
college life ; you will find you have got very 
much what you required.” 

Early next spring we went to London for 
a time, principally that Lally might be 


presented at court, Lady Moreton determin- | 


ing herself to go with her, thus for the first 
time breaking through the strict retirement in 
which she had lived since her husband’s 
death. 

To Madame Munod, one of the chief court 
milliners of the time, had been entrusted the 
preparation of Lally’s dress, and she amused 
us by declaring she had never felt so much the 
responsibility of a presentation costume ; for 
Miss Leslie’s style was so peculiar, that her 
imagination could scarcely produce anything 
to harmonize with it. 

Probably it was the airy sprightliness of 
her appearance that puzzled Madame, for, 
though Lally was a very pretty girl, there 
are plenty of others with fully the same claim 
to have this said of them, and yet whose 
appearance would by no means possess the 
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same charm. About the middle height, slight 
and graceful, more childish in her aspect than 
her age really warranted, fair, with large 
hazel eyes, and hair dark almost to blackness, 
tossing about everywhere in long shining 
ringlets, sometimes held in with a bright 
ribbon or string of coral, oftener flowing over 
her shoulders with careless grace, a gay 
embodiment of vivacity and high spirits 
which required all her keen perception both 
of the ridiculous and the beautiful to keep 
within the limits of good taste ; and under all 
this effervescence, talent, and high-toned 
feeling, and the deepest power of sympathy ; 
that rare intuition entering into all that 
another is rejoicing or suffering from ; like 
love, it can neither “be quenched” nor 
“ drowned ;” and those with whom it is not 
born might give the whole “ substance of their 
house for it, but it would utterly be con- 
temned.” 

The tender skill with which she could 
soothe and cheer her brother’s fits of pain 
was unapproachable: the soft, cool hand, 
the noiseless step, the patience that never 
failed, and a firm command over her own 


|| feelings that never added to his suffering by 











showing how she grieved for it. In those 
early days I used to see Mr. Ferguson 
watching her with undisguised admiration, 


something of the idea of a fairy rising out of a 
silvery cloud. Madame professed herself 
“ enchanted,” as she paced round and round 
Lally with uplifted hands, gesticulating in 
mixed French and English, and suggesting 
to the attendants a fold here and a flower 
there, till Lally’s patience, which could 
scarcely be brought to submit to this kind of 
thing, gave way, and she suddenly bounded 
towards the door, saying she “ would go and 
show herself to Willie.” 

She never thought what such a sudden 
twist might do to her elaborate train, which 
Madame Munod caught up with an exclama- 
tion of horror. 

Willie’s affection for his sister was very 
great, and he took the utmost interest in 
everything connected with the present 
occasion. At his request she was to wear 
only such ornaments as he should himself 
present her with, and I was so far in his 
secrets as to know that he intended to place 
them on her when, as he had asked her to 
do, she went to show him her dress; so 
receiving the train from Madame Munod’s 
horror-stricken fingers, and begging Lally to 
go quietly, I followed her to Willie’s sitting- 
room. 

“ Round by the balcony,” she said, as soon 
as the door had been closed behind us, 


and all new as he was to the requirements of | “through the green drawing-room, I want to 
conventionalism, just as little did he hide the | go to Willie that way ; he will not expect me, 


embarrassment her lively raillery caused him ;| 


yet sometimes anything of frivolous chatter, | 


and Lally’s satirical banter, were pulled up by | 
him with a solemnity and earnestness that | 
were certainly discomposing. Of course as| 
a clergyman anything he said was entitled to| 


| 


and it will be such a surprise.’ 

There were two sitting-rooms opening with 
glass doors on a balcony overlooking the 
park. One of these had been set apart for 
Willie and Mr. Ferguson, and through the 
other, the “ green drawing-room,” we passed, 


respect ; besides, he was in the right,—we|went out to the balcony, and a few steps 


knew it. 


| ae ah 
| brought us to the glass door of Willie’s room, 
| 8 g 


It was astonishing what a difference that} the leaves of which were thrown open. 


visit to London made in Mr. Ferguson. | It was early in the day, a lovely June 
Willie was better at the time, and able to go| morning, the sun was just coming round to 
about a good deal, and of course he was his/ that side of the house, and its slanting beams 
constant companion, and the entire with-| fell on Lally as she passed the door-step, and 


drawal for a time from books and study, the 
change of thought and scene, and the society 
of people of superior position, told as much 
on Mr. Ferguson’s manners and demeanour 
as a change in tailor and bootmaker did in| 
his appearance, and Lally declared “ the first | 
chrysalis of the season had come out.” 

The day before the drawing-room at which 
Lally was to be presented, Madame Munod 
accompanied the presentation dress when it 
went home, that she might satisfy herself as to 
the effect produced. So we had a rehearsal 
in Lady Moreton’s dressing-room, and when 
the robing was complete Lally gave one 





wrapped her all in quivering silver. 

Just as usual Willie was lying on the sofa, 
a small book in his hand; beside him 
Mr. Ferguson’s tall figure bowed over a low 
table covered with books and writing 
materials, one large volume open before him. 
It was a Hebrew psalter that Willie had been 
translating from, and in answer to some 
question of his Mr. Ferguson was reading 
from the Bible before him,—“ The king’s 
daughter is all glorious within.” Just then, as 
the sunbeams entered the room, the light 
shadow of Lally’s approach was thrown across 
them, and they both looked up. 
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Willie raised himself on his sofa, but that 
was all I saw of him, for Mr. Ferguson riveted 
my attention. 

The deep flush of astonishment that had 
overspread his face was succeeded by a pale- 
ness that made him look like a statue. He 
had risen to his feet while involuntarily 
repeating the words “all glorious within ; ” 
while Lally, yielding to an impulse born of 
the feeling that she was about to pass out 
into the great world that Willie could never 
enter, had thrown herself on a_ footstool 
beside his sofa, and was passionately kissing 
him ; andin another minute Willie had drawn 
from its hiding-place his long-designed present, 
and clasped round her neck a triple string of 
pearls. 

The action seemed to banish Lally’s 
enthusiasm, and she put up her hand to feel 
them, and in the movement saw Mr. Ferguson 
standing still unrecovered from the start of 
her sudden appearance; but the surprised 
expression had melted into one of the deepest 
admiration; and when Lally, with the sudden 
caprice of her April-like temperament, 
demurely folded her hands, and performing 
her deepest curtsey hoped she had _ his 
approval, he murmured in a tender yet 
solemn tone, “ Within—within, there the 
king's daughter is most truly glorious, though 
her clothing be like thine of wrought gold.” 

As we left the room Lally laughed off the 
little incident, but I saw by the suppressed 
quiver of her lip how it had touched her. 

Soon afier we returned to Raymond. Lady 
Moreton had thought that, after being 
presented, Lally should enter into society, 
and for a few weeks went with her to a round 
of entertainments ; but Lally seemed to care 
little for them or for the admiration that 
followed her, and Willie was pining for the 
country, so the end of July saw us again 
settled there. 

I used to think Lally an illustration of 
Wordsworth’s line, “ By our own spirits we 
are deified,” for it was surely the spring of 
playful energy in her own spirit that made 
her so indifferent to things desired by most 
young girls, 

London life, with all its glitterand hollow- 
ness, its fashion and fatigue, and artificial 
excitements,—she disliked it all; and if she 
had desired admiration or accepted it, it had 

been freely offered. Nor did she care for the 
company of other girls; her own’ home, 
Willie, whom she loved and felt for so 
passionately; the glades in the park, the 
meadows by the river side, the hollow oak 
she used to sit in and read Dryden, and 





freedom to enjoy it all, such were her loves 
and fancies ; and among the many gifts with 
which her life was dowered, was aught more 
precious than the deep love of Nature, that 
finds a kindred spirit in her forms and tints 
and sounds of beauty, and communing with 
it there, is led to think of Him from whom it 
all comes, “the King in His beauty,” and 
the “ far-away land” of which these things are 
shadows? 

Mr. Ferguson entered heartily into all Lady 
Moreton’s plans for doing good to the people 
about. 

Acting in unison with the clergyman to 
whom the neglected district spoken of really 
belonged, and who gladly welcomed an ar- 
rangement that lessened responsibility he was 
totally unable to meet, a school-house was 
licensed that public worship might be held in 
it; and there Mr. Ferguson held an afternoon 
service, which was well attended ; and cottage 
meetings were arranged, held in turn at 
different parts of the property; a lending 
library also was established, and supervision 
taken of a benefit club that had got sadly out 
of order. 

Thus occupied, rather more than a year 
had passed from the time we left London, a 
period marked to us by much quiet happiness, 
full of employment, brightened by making 
other people happy, and not saddened by any 


Willie’s suffering health ; but his uncomplain- 


| 


domestic sorrow except that occasioned by | 


ing patience brightened even this, both to | 
himself and others. 


Mr. Ferguson had become so completely | 


Mr. Obrey’s 


It was the beginning of harvest, and some 


beautiful wheat-fields just outside the park 
were being cut. 
one day; Lally was sketching where all 
unconsciously to themselves the reapers and 
gleaners formed pretty groups, and she would 
send her entreaties that they would not stir 
until she “ had caught them.” 


We were in them for hours 


Very wonderful the people seemed at her 


proceedings, but they were sure to stand 
stock-still until she released them. 


Willie was guiding his pony-chair in and 


out among the stooks, amusing himself by 
scattering comfits 
children, while on the lowered shaft of an 
unharnessed waggon sat Mr. Ferguson read- 


among the gleaning 











one of the family that we wondered how we | 
had ever done without him. 
prophecy had come true, and Lady Moreton 
found she “had got very much what she 
wanted ;” and Willie, too, had got what he 
wanted—the association of a firm, well-toned 
mind to strengthen and invigorate his own. 
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ing,—at least, there was a book in his hand, 
but often I saw it hang idly while long fits of 
musing came over him. 

For some time past a kind of weight or 
sadness had seemed to gather upon him, and 
it was more observable after his return from 
a fortnight’s leave of absence, during which 
time he had been in Ireland ; but that was all 
we knew, he left no address, and punctual to 
the hour he returned ; but had he left the 
hour. before he would have said as much of 
where he had been, or with whom. 

Closely assiduous to everything that duty 
or kindness could suggest, sympathizing 
tenderly with Willie’s sufferings, he strove to 
sustain him under them by cultivating 
patience, and faith and hope reaching beyond 
time, to which he knew for him it scarcely 
existed, to that future within which its anchor 
was sure. 

Poor Willie! entering on manhood with 
every career closed to him, no place for him 
in the busy stream of life that rushed by,— 
to bear with patience, to suffer with fortitude, 
and to believe of even such things as these 
that they could “ work together for good,”— 
such seemed to be his duties. 

But others were approaching ; the time was 
coming when the responsibility of wealth 
would come into his hands, and seeing how 
anxiously Lady Moreton strove to fulfil every 
duty and relationship that landed property 
brings with it, I often thought it well for 
Willie that his fortune lay in the more con- 
centrated form of investments. 

There was indeed a curious old place, a 
kind of tower or keep on a bit of forest land 
somewhere in the south of England, that Lady 
Moreton used to say might come to Willie, 
but it was of no value except as a relic. 

We had gone to the wheat-fields after 
luncheon, and Lady Moreton had asked 
Willie to bring the pony-chair back for her 
about four o’clock, and she would join us 
there ; she liked to go among the people, with 
all of whom she was acquainted, and at times 
such as this took pleasure in showing them 
extra kindness. 

Their dinner-hour was twelve, and they 
stopped work again about four, when refresh- 
ments were unsparingly supplied from the 
castle. 

The great hampers containing the simple 
picnic that gave more pleasure than many 
grander ones do had been opened, and the 
reapers, men and women, with the old people 
and children who had been gleaning, were 
seated under the shade of a great spreading 
oak when the pony-chair drove up to them, 





and they all rose to pay their respects to 
Lady Moreton as she alighted, and she spoke 
a few friendly words to them, expressive of 
her pleasure in seeing them all there to begin 
another harvest together, of the blessing of 
the lovely weather they had for their work, 
and reminded those “ who gathered up the 
sheaves,” of her wish that the gleaners should 
be kindly dealt with, and of the beautiful 
harvest Providence had sent, that they should 
have a share. 

Oh, for more kindly hearts to bridge over 
the gulf between employers and employed ! 
“Heart answereth to heart,’ whatever the 
outward difference ; and where, except in the 
added interest on the talents in our hands, 
will be the difference hereafter ? 

“Lady Boaz of the nineteenth century,” 
said Lally to her aunt, as she playfully danced 
before her a lovely infant she had taken 
from the arms of the steward’s wife, a modest- 
looking young woman, who with another 
little child clinging to her skirts had just 
crossed over to the wheat-land from her 
cottage on the edge of the park. 

She had been mistress of one of the estate 
schools, and was a great favourite with us. 

She was soon busy among those who were 
attending to the harvest guests, while Lally 
played with the baby, carrying it about and 
seating it occasionally among the sheaves 
while she rested her arms. 

The golden glory of a rich autumn evening 
was around us, and as the sun passed on his 
western way the broad expanse of grain 
yellowed and shone in his rays, and the great 
trees of the park that skirted one side of the 
sloping wheat-land threw their broad shadows 
as if offering rest. The land sloped downto a 
little stream,—river people called it there, 
for there was nothing largernear. It bounded 
one part of the Raymond estate, and on the 
other side of it the ground rose more abruptly 
than on ours; and the grain was ripe there 
too, and the song of the reapers came over 
to us mingled with the babbling of the stream, 
for its bed was rocky, and the light evening 
breeze rustled among the wheat ears, and 
truly everything seemed very good. 

The reapers had finished their repast and 
returned to their work. Mrs. Lenox, the 
steward’s wife, was dividing the fragments 
among some of the gleaners, and Willie had 
his aunt again in the pony-chair for a drive 
round the park. Lally, seated on a heap of 
sheaves, had taken a fancy to put the baby to 
sleep. Her Swiss hat had fallen at her feet, 
and at every movement as she rocked the 
baby to and fro her shining ringlets glittered 
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in the sun, while she sang to the child, and| “duty required him to make this sacrifice, 


patted it like an old nurse. 

Glancing first at one and then at another, 
I saw Mr. Ferguson gazing at Lally with an 
expression of such sadness as I had never 
before seen in any one’s face. From where 
I stood I could see him, but from her point 
of view he was almost hidden by the jutting 
trunk of an old tree he was leaning against. 
It was wonderful what a depth of expression 
those deep-set eyes were capable of. What- 
ever the feeling was that filled his mind, it 
had withdrawn him from all surroundings, 
and he knew nothing of the probable 
awkwardness of Lally’s looking in that direc- 
tion and meeting his gaze. She did not, 
though ; she was wholly occupied with putting 
the baby to sleep, and as I watched I saw his 
countenance suffuse with tears,and he turned 
and walked away in an opposite direction. 

That night;:after we had all gone to our 
rooms, a message came to me that Lady 
Moreton wished to see me. I found her in 
her dressing-room, looking so perturbed that 
as I entered the room I paused, almost 
alarmed. 

“Come in, Myra,” she said, “I must 
speak to some one, I am so vexed ;” and she 
could scarcely keep from crying. 

“Ts it Willie? ” I exclaimed, “is he ill?” 

“ No, not that, thank God, not that; but 
Mr. Ferguson wishes to leave us, and I must 
take counsel with some one, for it is so myste- 
rious. Howl wish Mr. Obrey was at home!” 
(for the rector was abroad with his family). 

And then she told me how Mr. Ferguson 
had written a note to her asking for an 
interview with herself alone, and how after we 
had all gone upstairs she sent for him to the 
drawing-room, and he then told her of his 
wish to terminate his engagement at the 
earliest period that she could permit. 

Grieved and astonished, she begged to 
know the reason, but he gave none. He 
acknowledged with touching feeling all the 
kindness he had experienced since coming to 
Raymond, spoke with deep gratitude of Lady 
Moreton’s friendly confidence, and wept 
unreservedly when she appealed to the affec- 
tion she knew he had for Willie as a reason 
for reversing his decision ; but when she, even 
with her own delicate tact, touched on the 
subject of a larger salary, she found herself 
obliged to drop the half-spoken words. 

All that she could get from him was that 


ROLE) 


,and he must not hesitate longer.” 
| “There are two ideas that occur to me,” 
‘continued Lady Moreton; “one is that 
Mr. Ferguson is married in some way he 
does not like to acknowledge, or else that he 
is going to turn Roman Catholic.” 

| My idea was that he wished to devote 
| himself to literature, for I knew that bulky 
'manuscripts, and what seemed to be proof 
sheets, were often passing to and fro between 
‘London and D—-—, our nearest town. 

There was no “ book post” in those days, 
but when I mentioned the way I had seen 
‘him that evening gazing at Lally and the 
baby, the time she took it from Mrs. Lenox, 
‘and then turning away in tears, we both 
inclined to the opinion that, young as he 
seemed to have such responsibilities, it was 
still possible he might have a wife somewhere, 
and perhaps children, and the duty he spoke 
of must be to them. 

Lady Moreton said he talked so of “ self- 
sacrifice” that she had urged him to consider 
whether that spirit might not find its scope 
and satisfaction in its own act as much as in 
the object of that act, and might it not be 
found as much in his companionship and 
ministry to poor Willie, who so greatly needed 
them, and had neither father nor brother, and 
to whom he had been so useful? And then he 
begged her “to spare him, and not add to 
the conflict of feelings and duties that was 
almost more than he could bear.” So she 
continued, “ What more couldI say? I only 
told him he must himself let Willie know, 
for I could not.” 

Far on into the night we sat, and talked 
ourselves into a very! tolerable belief in 
Mr. Ferguson’s family relationships, and 
Lady Moreton even thought whether it might 
be possible to settle them anywhere near, so 
that Willie might still have his companion- 
ship. 

‘ ‘That Mr. Ferguson was a self-made man 
'we had known from the first. He never 
| spoke of home or friends, but he had been a 
| distinguished man in Dublin University, and 
the only holidays he had taken were spent in 
Ireland. More we did not know, except that, 
from whatever stratum of society he had 
/come, he had brought with him a nature both 
| high and tender, and a refinement of mind 
to which if the manner were not born, it soon 
fitted well. CICINDELA. 
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VoL. II.—BY THEODORE MARTIN. 


AN EPITOME, BY THE AUT 


‘HOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


Parr I. 


**Tt was the happy peculiarity of his character that 
he actually did come to take an interest in everything 
which it seemed proper for him to lend a hand in pro- 
moting.”—Daily News. 


Wuat a blessed speciality this is! What is 


it, on comparison, that he had— 
** A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

To give the world assurance of a man?” 
and that of her who lost him we might truly 
say, “ This was your husband, most intimate 
counsellor, and dearest friend ? ” 

Mr. Martin gives us the advantage in this 
second volume of plunging at once éz medias 
res, by beginning with the state of Europe 
after the fall of Louis Philippe. He touches 
on the revolution in Milan, on the war in 
Northern Italy, on the revolution in Naples, 
Vienna, and Berlin, and the movement for 
the unification of Germany. Then he 
shows us Belgium unshaken, tells of the 
Chartist disturbances in London and Glas- 
gow, and reminds us of the roth of April and 
its effect. 

The Queen, yielding to the representations 
of her ministers that it was better the court 
should be out of London on the roth, had 
retired with the Prince Consort to Osborne 


two days before, and just three weeks after | 


the birth of the Princess Louise. On the 
11th she was able to write to King Leo- 
pold,— 

“Thank God, the Chartist meeting and 
procession turns out a complete failure. 
The loyalty of the people at large has been 
very striking, and their indignation at their 
peace being interfered with by such wanton 
and worthless men immense.” 

The same day a letter from the Prince Con- 
sort bore the welcome news to Baron Stock- 
mar, to whom he writes, “We had our 
revolution yesterday, and it ended in smoke. 
London turned out some hundreds of 
special constables, the troops were kept out 
of sight, to prevent the possibility of a colli- 
sion, and the law has remained triumphant. 
I hope this will be read with advantage on the 
Continent. Ireland still looks dangerous.” 


“What a glorious day was yesterday for 
x 


England !” wrote the Prince the same day to 
Sir Charles Phipps ; “ how mightily this will 
tell all over the world!” But the firmness 
shown by the Government had its usual 
effect. Meanwhile the misery of Ireland 
was great, and thousands were flying from 
starvation to England and Scotland, though 
there were too many there already. Their 
Dublin organ, the United Irishman, edited 
by Mr. John Mitchel, spoke out plainly :— 
‘Let the man among you who has no gun 
sell his garment to buy one.” Minute in- 
structions were given for overwhelming the 
soldiery with missiles of all kinds, from the 
elevation of a parapet or top story. “To 
such missiles as broken glass, for maiming 
horses’ feet,” the writer went on to say, “ re- 
volutionary citizens always add boiling water 
or grease, or, better still, cold vitriol, if avail- 
able. One party or the other must absolutely 
yield ; you must put us down, or we will put 
you down.” Mr. Mitchel’s language in the 
Music Hall, Dublin, was even more un- 
equivocal. ‘I am accused,” said he, “of 
writing sedition. I will go farther ; it is my 
intention to commit high treason, and unless 
you make up your minds to be slaves for ever, 
you must rise up at an early day, or an early 
night, march through that castle, and tear 
down that English flag.” Equally dangerous 
speeches were made by Mr. Meagher and 
Mr. Smith O’Brian, who were destined to 
|inglorious defeat. To hesitate any longer in 
taking decided measures in protecting the 
| Queen and her loyal subjects was impossible ; 
and, accordingiy, a bill was passed in Parlia- 
ment for the effectual repression of seditious 
‘and treasonable conspiracies. On the 15th 
of April true bills were found by the grand 
|jury against Messrs. Mitchel, Meagher and, 
| Smith O’Brian for seditious practices tending 
'to disturb the public peace. A violent dis- 
turbance soon afterwards occurred, in which 
Mitchel, Meagher, and Smith O’Brian were 
so severely handled that they had to claim 
the assistance of those very police whom 
they had for months been urging their fol- 
lowers to destroy. Only a fortnight after- 
wards Meagher and O'Brian were tried and 
found guilty by eleven jurymen, only one 
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juryman being found to shut his eyes to the 
conclusive evidence for the Crown. When 
Mitchel’s trial came on, a few days after, he 
was less fortunate ; a unanimous verdict of 
guilty was obtained, and he was sentenced 
to transportation for fourteen years. As 
soon as his conviction became known, violent 
meetings of Chartists were held in London, 
at which proposals were made to march with 
arms in their hands on Buckingham Palace 
to demand that he should be set at liberty. 
These mobs came into contact with the 
police, but without any serious result. The 
Prince, wrote to Baron Stockmar, “We 
have Chartist riots every night, which result 
in numbers of broken heads. ‘The organiza- 
tion of these people is incredible. They 
have secret signals, and correspond from 


occasion of a speech that fairly showed the 
country what he was. The Queen wrote of 
it to Baron Stockmar, “ Meyer (the Prince’s 
secretary) will tell you that the Prince made 
a speech on Thursday which was met with 
more general admiration from all parties and 
classes than any speech I remember.” It 
was on improving the condition of the 
labouring classes, and was, as she says, a 
great success. 

The state of affairs in Germany at this 
time naturally engaged much of the Prince’s 
attention. The great body of the people 
had no desire to abolish either monarchy or 
aristocracy, but they were bent on placing 
both under constitutional restrictions. The 
Liberal party had at first the upper hand, and 
introduced moderation in the demands of the 





town to town by means of carrier pigeons. 
In London there are from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand, which is not much out of a 
population of two millions ; but if they could, 
by means of their organisation, throw them- 
selves in a body on any one point, they might 
be successful in a coup de main.” 

The tumultuous gatherings at this time 
taking place were not brought to an end till 
several of their leaders had been arrested. 
It will thus be seen that the Queen and 
Prince had much cause for anxious thought. 

“Commerce,” wrote the Prince, “is ata 
dead lock; many are out of work, and the 
prospects of the revenue are gloomy.” Still 
he never “bated one jot in heart or hope, 
but steered right on.” 

The brief stay at Osborne came to a close 
on the 2nd of May. “We are going to 
town to-day,” wrote the Queen to King 
Leopold, “with great regret, as the occupa- 
tion of farming, planting, improving, c., is 
so very soothing, and doés one’s wearied, 
worried mind so much good.” “Albert,” 
she says, “is my constant pride and admira- 
tion, and his cheerfulness and courage are 


assembly. 


people. They next addressed themselves 
to the question of national representation ; 
on the 8th of March fifty-one chief men of 
the party met at Heidelberg. Their resolu- 
tions were chiefly confined to general policy, 
but one was for the appointment of a repre- 
sentative assembly, chosen by all the German 
states in proportion to their numbers, as 
much for averting all danger as for develop- 
ing the energy and prosperity of the country. 
For this purpose they appointed seven of 
their number as {committee to draw up the 
scheme of a general parliament, and a pre- 
liminary assembly or wor parliament was 
conyoked for the 30th of March at Frank- 
fort. 

On the appointed day the vor farlament 
met at Frankfort, and to them all eyes were 
directed. ‘Their first resolution was one 
which soon led to hostilities with Denmark, 
for it dealt with Schleswig, which for two 
centuries had formed part of the Danish 
dominions; and it directed the Chamber there 
to send deputies to the approaching national 
They next declared that the old 
federal diet should be superseded by a 














central authority as the head of the imperial 
diet, and they also tried to carry a vote in 
favour of a great German republic, and failing 
in this, to have the sittings of the vor parla- 
ment declared permanent. But they were 
overruled by large majorities, and the diet 
also conciliated the popular party by deter- 
mining that each state should be represented 
by a separate deputy. 

ThePrince, naturally, was deeply interested 
in all this. Baron Stockmar was justly im- 
patient at his position in the diet, where he 
had not even a vote. He had satisfied him- 
self that the man was yet to arise to whom 
Germany raust look as its future emperor. 


my great comfort and satisfaction; but, 
believe me, I am often very sad.” The 
admirable gift of humour never failed him, 
nor yet what Wordsworth calls the “ wise 
cheerfulness,” which helped to sustain the 
spirits of all about him. 

“It is he,” wrote the Queen to her uncle, 
“who always makes dear Victoire (Duchess 
de Nemours) quite merry when she comes 
here. He has that happy gift of constant 
cheerfulness which is a treasure in these 
times.” 

An opportunity arose this month for the 
Prince to take his position before the world 
at a public meeting which he made the 
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He had gone to Berlin in the beginning of 
June to see the king, and what then passed 
between them seems to have convinced him 
that Frederick William could not be depended 
on. Berlin itself he found in a state of 
anarchy, which he had the courage to tell 
the king it was his first duty to put down. 
The means were in his hands, but he could 
not bring himself to use them. Meantime 
it was necessary that some central executive 
power should be created to administer such 
affairs as affected the nation generally. It 
was decreed by the assembly that this power 
should be confided to the vicar of the empire, 
who should act with the ministry, responsible 
to the assembly till the constitution should 
be completed. 

Eventually, the Archduke John, uncle of 
the Emperor of Austria, was elected vicar of 
the empire by a large majority. 

The Archduke John was accordingly in- 
stalled at Frankfort on the r2th of July, with 
all due solemnity. The diet placed their 
power in his hands, and pronounced their own 
dissolution; and though the power thus 
created proved a mere phantom, a new page 
was turned in German history, which Baron 
Stockmar foresaw would turn to the advantage 
of Prussia. 

Meanwhile England’s foreign affairs had 
been much troubled by Lord Palmerston, who 
was now her foreign secretary. He had 
written in March to Sir Henry Bulwer, who 
now represented us in Spain, recommending 
him to advise the Spanish ministry to adopt 
a legal and constitutional system. Of course 
they would not, and indignantly gave Sir 
Henry Bulwer orders to quit Spain in forty- 
eight hours. 

The causes of Lord Palmerston’s subse- 
quent removal from the Foreign Office may 
be traced to this business at Madrid in 1848. 
It was in the August of this year, during her 
stay at Osborne, that the Queen “ found her- 
self under the necessity of recording her 
views as to the transaction of business be- 
tween the court and the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs.” The memorandum had 














been drawn up in March, but laid aside in the | always do. 
hope that it would not be wanted ; but in a |ruptcy, and of a Parisian massacre. E 
and England stand up to the present time un- 
shaken, and furnish useful standards of what 
constitutes real freedom. 
have to deal with a mass of artisans suffering 
hunger and privation through the complete 


conversation she had with Lord John Russell, 
in which she found that Lord Palmerston 
disavowed any intentional disrespect towards 
her, she thought it best to put her meaning 
beyond doubt in the following manner. 

After a few words of preface, her Majesty |s 
says,— 

“ She requires,— 
“1, That he will distinctly state what he 











. 


to thank you for a long, dear letter. 
remember to have been kept in the stocks to 
the same extent as I am just now. 
reading of the English, French, and German 


flicts every night between Chartists and the 


police. 
week, as, on account of the deep mourning, 


proposes in a given case, in order that the 
Queen may know as distinctly to what she has 
given her royal sanction. 2. Having once 
given her sanction to a measure, that it be 
not arbitrarily altered or modified by the 
minister. Such an act she must consider as 
failure in sincerity towards the Crown, and 
justly to be visited by the exercise of her con- 
stitutional right in dismissing that minister. 
She expects to be kept informed of what 
passes between him and the foreign ministers 
before important decisions are taken based 
on that intercourse; to receive the foreign 
despatches in good time, and to have the 
drafts for her approval sent to her in sufficient 
time to make herself acquainted with their 
contents before they are sent off. The Queen 
thinks it best that Lord John Russell should 
show this letter to Lord Palmerston.” 

If the Spanish Government had been as 
able to stnke as it was willing to do so, there 
is no knowing what serious consequences 
might have resulted from the well-intended 
interference of Lord Palmerston. But Spain 
and the other powers had too much to do in 
their own territories to think of anything 


else. 


The Sicilian revolt had hitherto been suc- 
cessful, but the revolutionary party in Naples 
had been signally defeated. Martial law was 
proclaimed ; a further term of misrule had 
begun, and the king’s troops were set free to 


operate in Sicily and reduce it once more to 
subjection. 
commotion, the Prince Consort wrote thus to 
his step-mother :— 


While Europe was in general 


‘“‘T must tear myself fora moment from the 
world of business, of emotions, fatigue, &c., 
I never 
The mere 


papers absorbs nearly all the spare hours of 


the day, and yet one can let nothing pass 
without losing the connection, and coming in 
consequence to wrong conclusions. . 
In Italy much blood is being shed ; 
Austrians let themselves be beaten, as they 


the 
France is on the eve of bank- 
Belgium 


Yet even here we 


tagnation of trade. There have been con- 


We go to Osborne for a 
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we can be of no use to society. Yesterday I 
attended the funeral of poor Princess Sophia. 
The children are all well, and little Louise 
thrives visibly. 

“ Buckingham Palace, 7th June, 1848.” 

The Chartists continued to make themselves 
obnoxious, but there was absolutely nothing 
to record of them except the blankest expec- 
tations, and the miserable grumblings of dis- 
appointed listeners, who had wandered forth 
in the hopes of some momentous turn in their 
affairs. But for the energetic Government 
there might have been some great public 
calamity, such as was enacted a few days 
after in the streets of Paris. Three days of 
desperate street fighting had deluged the city 
with blood ; the soldiers did their work tho- 
roughly, but the losses of the insurgents were 
never ascertained. General Cavaignac was 
chosen dictator, and by his masterly arrange- 
ments may be said to have saved Paris; but 
at what a cost ! 


“The truce with Denmark,” wrote the! 


Prince, “is another fortunate incident, which 
sets free a portion of the Prussian army, 
while it diminishes the prospect of a war.” 

As to Italy, soon after the outbreak in Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, Austria sought the good 
offices of England with her revolted subjects ; 
but it could only have been a patched-up 
accommodation, the parties so hated each 
other. As the summer advanced, the King 
of Sardinia found that he was left to fight 
the war of independence by himself chiefly, 
and sustained a serious defeat at Custozza, 
and another at Somma. 

Archduke John’s installation soon ended in 
nothing; but Germany was certainly not to 
be drawn forthwith into a war. Baron 
Stockmar wrote to the Prince, “ Your Royal 
Highness is of opinion that the military will 
ultimately be the instrument by which order 
and peace will be restored to Germany. But 
how the initial attempts to enforce this con- 
straint will be successful, how they will even 
be possible, is hard to say.” 

It was a relief to the Prince to be recalled 
for a time from politics to affairs of peace; 
such as were discussed by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, who held its great meeting at 
York on the 13th of July, 1848. When the 
Prince told the audience in his opening 
speech that he had himself now learnt some- 


thing of the pleasures and the little pangs of 


agricultural pursuits, their hearts warmed to 
him, for they felt how English he had grown. 

To the Queen he wrote, “I am already 
pretty well done up ; I have still much before 
me. Soon after five this morning, certainly 








by six, we were in the ‘ show-yard’ to inspect 
the farm implements, which are certainly 
wonderfully ingenious, and kept our attention 
on the stretch for a couple of hours. I then 


went over the museum and the museum || 
garden. In an hour I go to the cathedral, || 


about half-past two back to the ‘ show-yard,’ 
which will then be open to the public. About 
four the grand dinner comes off, which will 
last several hours. In the evening I go tothe 


ball which is given at the Mansion House by | 
the City ; and the Mayor has just suggested || 
that I should be present about midnight after | 


the ball, at his banquet at the Guildhall, but 
this I have declined. To-morrow we shall 


be-stirring betimes, so as to bein London|by | 


two.” 
To all this he adds,— 


“ Yesterday’s dinner was very tedious and | 


very hot. After dinner there was a discussion 
on farming. The dinner was infamous— 
without method and without viands. No 
wine, muddy water, no potatoes, the fish 
without sauce! ‘That of to-day will be cold. 
Heaven defend my stomach !” 

The Prince returned next day to London, 
but his absence from the Queen even for a 
day had been a matter of difficulty. In all 
their details he was again soon immersed. 
Ireland was again the source of anxiety, 
clubs were organized throughout the country, 
with the avowed object of preparing for a 
general rising. Midnight drills were carried 
on, arms were brought up and distributed in 
great numbers, and revolution was openly 
declared to be aimed at. 

Lord Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant, 
felt that a crisis had been reached, which 
must be struck at. Accordingly, he was re- 
ceived with cheers when he announced on 
the 21st of July that he should next day ask 
leave to bring in a bill to enable the Lord 
Lieutenant to apprehend and detain until the 
21st of March, 1849, such persons as he 


should suspect of conspiring against her | 


Majesty’s Government. 

The bill passed through all its stages in the 
House of Commons the same day, a Saturday. 
On the following Monday it was sent up to 
the House of Lords, where the same despatch 
was given to it, and next day it received the 
royal assent. 

No time was lost in putting the new Act 
into force. Immediately on its arrival in 
Dublin, 26th July, warrants were issued for 
the arrest of Messrs. Smith, O’Brian, Meagher, 
and others of the most prominent instigators 
of rebellion. The same day a proclamation 
was published, declaring the clubs illegal, and 
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requiring them to: dissolve. A very large 
military force had been concentrated in the 
district most tainted with disaffection. A 
few days later a general disarmament was 
instituted. Every precaution, in short, was 
taken to avoid a rising, if possible, or in the 
worst case to make it as short and decisive 
as possible. 

Smith O’Brian advanced to the attack to- 
wards Ballingarry, when he met a body of 
forty-seven police who had marched out to 
meet them. The inspector drew his men 
into a small house where he awaited their 
attack. This his party received with so much 
vigour that the rebellion was practically at an 
end. On the 5th of August, Smith O’Brian, 
who had been wandering about for several 
days, was arrested and sent to Dublin; anda 
few days after, Meagher and two companions, 
in wretched plight, were arrested by a police- 
man on the public road. 

O'Brian, Meagher, and MacManus were 
brought to trial in September, and having 
been convicted of high treason, were sentenced 
to death. The rebellion which they had 
intended for a tragedy had turned out a farce, 
and it was much better to leave them in the 
contempt into which they had fallen by their 
own conduct. But instead of accepting this 
mercy in silence, the disappointed rebels, con- 
sistent in folly, pretended that the Govern- 
ment were bound to hang, draw, and quarter 
them, and not sent across the seas at the will 
of a sovereign whom they had disowned. 

Thus England had been able to put down 
without bloodshed the last desperate effort 
of the men who, if they could have had their 
way, would have desolated some of the prin- 
cipal cities with fire and sword. The Queen 
and Prince were now going, directly Parlia- 
ment closed, for a visit of fourteen days to 
Balmoral, her Majesty’s new property in 
Aberdeenshire,to which she had been strongly 
urged by Sir James Clark. They were going 
to take with them the two elder children and 
Prince Alfred, who had lately been not very 
well. Parliament was prorogued on the 5th 
of September, on which occasion the new 
House of Lords was used for the first time. 
The day was bright, and the immense crowds 
along the route skowed the marked attach- 
ment of the people to her Majesty. 

Immediately after proroguing Parliament, 
the Queenand Prince proceeded to Woolwich, 
where the royal squadron was waiting to con- 
vey them to Aberdeen, on their way to Bal- 
moral. About eight o’clock on the morning 
of the 7th of September Aberdeen was 
reached, and the next day the royal party 








drove to Balmoral, full of eager anticipation 
as to their new Highland home. On the 
15th of September Sir James Clark writes, 
“We have been herea week, the weather beau- 
tiful; and the place, as regards healthiness, 
site, and beauty of scenery, exceeding my ex- 
pectations, great as they were.” The Queen 
says in her journal, “ Looking down from the 
hill which overhangs the house, the view is 
charming. ‘To the left you look to the beau- 
tiful hills surrounding Zoch na gar, and to the 
right, towards Ballater, to the glen along 
which the Dee winds with beautiful wooded 
hills. It was so calm and so solitary that it 
did one good as one gazed around, and the 
pure mountain air was most refreshing.” 
Writing three days later to the Dowager 
Duchess of Coburg, the Prince says, “ We 
have withdrawn for a short time into a com- 
plete mountain solitude, where one rarely 
sees a human face, where the snow already 
covers the mountain tops, and the wild deer 
come creeping stealthily round the house. I, 
naughty man, have also been creeping stealthily 
after the harmless stags, and to-day I shot 
two red deer,—at least, I hope so, for they are 
not yet found, but I have brought home a 
fine roebuck with me. 

“Balmoral, 11th Sept. 1848.” 

It was well for the Queen and Prince that 
they could refresh their spirits fora time, no 
matter how brief, with scenes which, in her 
Majesty’s werds, seemed to breathe freedom 
and peace, and to make one forget the world 
and its sad turmoils. Every day, however, 
brought news of fresh complications in foreign 
affairs, ‘and fresh causes,of disquietude at 
home 

—~> 

On the rst ot November the Prince makes 
the following short entry in his journal :—‘“* My 
plan for a reform of the studies of Cambridge 
is carried by a large majority.” 

After his election as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambricge, the Prince had lost 
no time in using-his position to effect, if pos- 
sible, those changes in the course of studies 
there which had been for some time advo- 
cated. At Cambridge, in course of time, a 
very disproportionate preponderance had 
come to be given to excellence in classical 
and mathematical study. To these alone the 
great university prizes were awarded. 

It was not without much previous thought 
and the weighing of many conflicting opinions, 
that the Prince ventured to meddle with such 
vexed questions ; but his acceptance of the 
office of chancellor gave him a fair oppor- 
tunity of doing so with success. Dr. Phelps, 
in expressing his gratitude to the Prince at 
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the close of the season for the attention he 
had received as vice-chancellor to everything 
which it had been his duty to bring before 
him, added, “ ‘The commencement of his 
Royal Highness’s presidency over us is, I 
trust and believe, the date of a new and 
glorious era in our academic history, an era 
that will be marked with liberality and ex- 
tended usefulness.” 

The next remarkable step in which the 
Prince showed how rare was the good fortune 
not only of our Queen, but of our nation, 
which had placed him in a position to serve 
both to the noblest ends, was a letter which 
he addressed to the late Dr. Wilberforce, 
when he was still Dean of Westminster, at 
his own request, on the proper functions of a 
bishop in the House of Lords. Were it not 
too long for our quotation we should gladly 
introduce it here, but we are only able to say 
that the Prince states that the bishop should 
come boldly forward in questions like negro 
emancipation, education of the people, im- 
provement of the health of towns, measures 
for the recreation of the poor, against cruelty 
to animals, regulating factory labour, &c. 

“ As to religious affairs,” he adds, “ he can- 
not but take an active part in them; but let 
that be always a part of a Christian, not of the 
mere Churchman ; let him never forget the 
insufficiency of human knowledge and wis- 
dom, and the impossibility of any man, or 
even church, to say, ‘I am right, I alone am 
right.’ Let him, therefore, be meek, and 
liberal, and tolerant to other confessions; but 
let him never forget that he is a representative 
of the Church of the Lord, the maintenance 
of which is as important to the country as 
that of its constitution or its throne. Let 
there be, therefore, no calling for new rights, 
privileges, grants, &c., but show the zeal and 
eagerness of the Church to stretch her powers 
and capabilities to the utmost for the fulfil- 
ment of her sacred duties to the people in 
ministering and teaching.” 


The remainder of the letter was truly excel-' 


lent, and was only another proof among many 
that the writer well knew how he might best 
fulfil the high duties to which he had been 
called. 

Lord Clarendon brought over most distress- 
ing accounts of the state of Ireland, remedies 
for which a Government might guide, but the 
nation itself could alone effect. Meantime, 
however, the internal tranquillity of the coun- 
try had been secured, and fears of serious 
political agitation were at an end. 

The troubles of the Continent, and the 
horrors of the Hungarian,war, were of a very 








different nature ; but we should involve our- 
selves in too complicated a narrative if we 
went fully into their history. 

The enormous majority by which Prince 
Louis Napoleon was elected President of the 
French declared unmistakably the nation’s 
choice, and for a time it seemed likely to 
be less fickle than usual. 

Among the personal regret :of the Queen 
and Prince this memorable year, few were 
more felt by them than the death of their 
valued friend, Lord Melbourne, who died in 
November, in his seventieth year. The 
Queen wrote of him,— 

“ Truly and sincerely do I deplore the loss 
of one who was a most kind and disinterested 
friend of mine. He was indeed, for the 
first two years and a half of my reign, almost 
the only friend I had, except Stockmar and 
Lehzen, and I used to see him constantly, 
daily.” 

The latter years of Lord Melbourne’s life 
were known to have been tinged with melan- 
choly, from which not even a vigorous and 
well-stored mind can secure a companionless 
old age. He had been doomed to feel what 
Gibbon dreaded before him,—“ that domestic 
solitude, however it may be alleviated by the 
world, by study, and even by friendship, which 
grows more painful as we descend into the 
vale of years.” He testified that during the 
last sad days of his life the Queen and Prince 
had often been the chief means of cheering 
him up. ; 

The state of Ireland continued so critical, 
that on the 6th of February, 1849, the Home 
Secretary brought in a bill to renew for six 
months the Habeas Corpus Act. This was 
carried through both the Houses by immense 
majorities, and on the 7th, by way of coun- 
terpoise, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved in committee for a grant of £50,000 
for the purpose of affording relief to certain 
Poor Law Unioi.s 

While the Legislature was{thus making Ire- 
land its firstand most anxious care, tidingsfrom 
India had filled the public with alarm. The 
war in the Punjaub, which had broken out in 
1848, had assumed formidable proportions. 
The movements in the following month did 
not retrieve the disaster. ‘The battle of 
Chillianwallah was fought; the Sikhs, who 
numbered more than double the English, 
turned their advantage to the best account, 
and the battle lasted from noon till nightfall. 
When the news of the defeat reached Eng- 
land, it caused general indignation ; and the 
Government, yielding to the general outcry, 
determined on sending out Sir Charles Napier 
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to take the command in chief. “If you do 
not go,” said the Duke of Wellington to 
him, “I must;” 
the time under a mortal malady, Sir Charles 
went. 

Meanwhile, however, Lord Gough had 
more than retrieved the comparative failure 
of Chillianwallah by the overwhelming defeat 
which he inflicted on the Sikhs and Affghans 
at Goojerat. Just one month after, the forces 
under Shere Singh were compelled to make 
an unconditional surrender. The guns and 
flags taken from us were restored, the whole 
war material of the enemy was given up, and 
their soldiers disarmed and disbanded. On 
the 29th of March the kingdom of the Punjaub 
was declared by proclamation to be at an end, 
and to be thenceforth a portion of the British 
empire in India. 

The battle of Goojerat dispelled the gloomy 
apprehensions of the British public. On the 
24th of April the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted to all, officers and 
men, who had brought the Punjaub campaign 
to so successful a conclusion ; and the oppor- 
tunity was seized by the Duke of Wellington 
and others to repair the wrong that had lately 
been done them by being led away by imper- 
fect reports, and what the duke called “ scraps 
from newspapers.” 

A few days later the Prince was called 
upon to lay the foundation stone of the Great 
Grimsby docks. On this occasion -he was 
the guest of Lord Yarborough at Brocklesby, 
from which place he addressed the following 
playful note to the Queen to appease her 
anxiety respecting him. 

“17th April, 1849. 

“ Your faithful husband, agreeably to your 
wishes, reports— 

“x. That he is still alive. 

“2. That he has discovered the north pole 





and though labouring at) 


\from Lincoln Cathedral, but without finding 
| Captain Ross or Sir James Franklin. 

“3. That he has arrived at Brocklesby, 
and received the address. 

“4. That he afterwards rode out, and got 
quite covered with snow, and with icicles on 
his nose. 

“5. That the messenger is waiting to carry 
off this letter, which you will have in Windsor 
by the morning. 

“6. Last, not least (in the dinner speeches 
phrase), that he loves his wife, and remains 
her devoted husband.” 

Next day the stone was laid in the midst 
of a severe snowstorm. A luncheon followed, 
and when the Prince’s health was drunk, he 
alluded with admirable tact in his reply, to 
the feeling which leads Englishmen “ strongly 
attached as they are to the institutions of the 
country, to connect them in some measure 
directly with the authority of the Crown and 

the person of the sovereign.” 

The time was now arrived when the Prince 
of Wales was to pass into the hands of a 
private tutor, and as far back as May, 1848, 


negotiations had been opened with Mr. || 


Henry Birch, now the rector of Prestwich, 
near Manchester, who proved after the most 
careful inquiry to be worthy of the office. 
| The Prince says to the Dowager Duchess of 
| Gotha, “ Bertie will be given over in a few 
| weeks into the hands of a tutor, Mr. Birch, a 
‘young, good-looking, amiable man, who was 
a tutor at Eton, and who not only himself 
took the highest honours at Cambridge, but 
whose pupils have also won especial distinc- 
tion. 
“ It isan important step, and God’s blessing 
be on it, for upon the good education of 
princes, and especially those who are 





destined to govern, the welfare of the world | 


in these days very greatly depends.” 
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LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


3y THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LIFE’s MoRNING,” AND “‘LIFE’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE PLEASANTNESS OF THE 
NOONTIDE. 


| How lovely is the spring-time, with its tender 


buds and delicate blossoms, its soft air and 
its warm sunshine ! 
rows, clad in their fresh-tinted leaves, no 
longer appear bare and dismantled, and the 
earth is carpeted with the richest green. 
Very pleasant is it, after the silence of winter, 
to listen to the music of the birds, to the 
liquid song of the thrush, the joyous twitter 
of the chaffinch, the deep mellow tones of 
the blackbird, and the plaintive sounds of the 
ringdoves cooing to each other in the quiet 
woods. Very pleasant, too, is it to look for 
the early flowers; for the pale primrose, the 
deep blue violet, and the star-like daisy—the 
warm, sheltered banks are full of them,— 
while the coltsfoot covers whole fields with 
a mantle of beauty, and the little celandine 
scatters itself over the sunny slopes, delight- 
ing the eye with the brilliancy of its colour. 
It is the season of freshness and growth ; there 
is an air of sweet novelty about everything, 
because nothing has yet arrived at maturity, 
Yes, I am very fond of the beautiful spring- 
time. 

Winter, on the other hand, is not without 
its charms. It is the period of vest. Nature 
has been working hard; and now, after the 
ingathering of the fruits of the earth, and the 
storing of its golden grain, she ceases her 
active operations, and recruits her strength 
against the return of brighter days. Softly 
and noiselessly the snowflakes descend from 
the sky, and the ground exchanges its verdant 
carpet for one of snowy whiteness. At other 
times the hoar-frost with its silvery incrusta- 
tions robes all outdoor objects in beauty and 
elegance. 

** Then every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And eyery pointed thorn, seem wrought in glass ; 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorn show, 


While through the ice the crimson berries glow.” 


But, after all, there is to me a peculiar 
attractiveness in the swmmer months. Spring 
is bewitching, and winter has a soothing 
stillness about it ; but we turn to summer for 
luxuriant growth and perfected beauty. The 
buds have opened into full-blown flowers, the 
blossoms are transformed into delicious fruit. 
The trees are in full foliage, and the different 


The trees and hedge- | 


colours and shapes of their leaves as they 
flutter in the breeze add much to the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene. The fragrant hay- 
stacks, waving corn-fields, and ripened fruit, 
speak of plentiful supplies and satisfied wants, 
while the wealth of floral loveliness which 
adorns both field and garden remind us that 
God has made ample provision, not only for 
our need, but also for our gratification. Spring 
points us to what may be, winter tells of 
what has been ; but summer allures us by 
what is present, and charms us by the rich- 
ness of its culture and the variety of its 
attainments. ‘There is a fulness and com- 
pleteness about the summer which the earlier 
months do not possess. It is my favourite 
season. I love it, perhaps, because it seems 
most in unison with my own feelings. I 
am too old now for youthful dreams and 
aspirations, I am not old enough to care for 
the tranquillity of age; I want something 
between the two—something less excitable 
than the former, something more enlivening 
than the latter. Therefore I prefer summer 
to either spring or winter. All my readers 
may not agree with me; there is no reason why 
they should do so, for God has made every- 
thing beautiful in its season, and they are as 
free to like one season as I am to like another. 
I only say that my delight is in the summer- 
time. 

And the same feeling leads me to think 


that noontide is the most enjoyable part of | 


the day. I am not insensible to the beauty 
of the morning, when all the earth seems 
flushing into loveliness, under the coming 
rays of the rising sun; when the pale rose- 
tinted sky, the dewy grass sparkling with a 
thousand diamonds, and the sweet expect- 
ancy breathed in the air, call forth responsive 
emotions in the mind of the most matter-of- 
fact beholder; nor can any one deny the 
winning peacefulness of the evening hour 
and the grandeur of the golden sunset, when 
the deep crimson, violet, and amber colours 
are fading gradually away into the grave blue 
of twilight, and the moon looks down with 
her silvery smile upon a hushed world and 
sleeping infancy. 

But the noonday is likewise very fair and 
beautiful. And it is also a busy, active time, 
when all sorts of work and all manner of 
enterprises are going forward, and “ what- 
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soever our hand findeth to do, we do it with 
our might.”” Numberless poets have sung the 
praise of “‘early morn and dewy eve,” but 
the bright, blushing features of noontide have 
been far less frequently portrayed. 

But I had not so much intended, when I 
began, to compare one season with another, 
or to put in contrast the different parts of 
the day, as to show that the summer, or 
noontide of human life, has its special 
peculiarities and advantages. Many books 
have been published for the aged, teaching 
them how to grow old gracefully, and cheering 
them by glowing representations of joys yet 
in store for them. And still more have been 
written for the young, full of good advice 
and loving counsels, about the pilgrimage on 
which they have just entered. But we, who 
are equally removed from either class, and 
who are bearing the burden and heat of the 
day, are somewhat neglected by the teachers 
of the age, and have but few kindly words 
addressed to us. So I thought I would try 
and cull something from the pages of my own 
experience, which might interest the “ noon- 
| tide” readers of this magazine, and induce 
them to consider the “golden hours” with 
which they are entrusted. 

Noontide has, of course, its drawbacks. 
It would be easy to enumerate them. But I 


am not in a fault-finding mood just now, and 
| I incline to dwell rather upon the advan- 
|| tages than upon the disadvantages of the 
| summer-time of existence. 

Well, as we look back at our youth, I think 
|| we must allow that we are wiser now than we 


were then. How many mistakes we used to 
| make! How many blunders we fell into! 
Our ignorance of the world made us easily 
imposed upon; and, failing to discern 
between things that differed, we were apt to 
call evil good, and good evil. But we have 
learnt many hard lessons, and have profited 
by the teachings of experience. We are 
ready to smile now as we recall the past, and 
to wonder at some of our misconceptions. 
For we were attracted then by the gilt on the 
gingerbread, by the flash of sham jewellery ; 
we believed the smart stuccoed frontage to 
be solid stone, and admired poppies more 
than wheat. 

Then what crude ideas we formed on 
various subjects! How baseless were many 
of our arguments ! how we leaped to conclu- 
sions, defiant of all rules of logic! and how 
soon we were caught, like a bird in a snare, 
by the sophistries and special pleading of 
some clever writer or speaker! We knew 
very little,and yet we were very proud of our 

x. 





knowledge. Ignorance and conceit usually 
go together. Our opinion on any topic was 
judged by ourselves to be quite decisive, 
and we no more doubted that the truth was 
on our side than we questioned whether our 
head was upon our shoulders, We thought 
that verily we were ¢ke people, and that 
wisdom should die with us! But we got 
many a rap on the head for our folly, which 
did us good ; and we had to come down a 
notch or two in our own estimation. 

A young man, who was travelling by rail- 
way, attempted in the course of conversation 
to throw ridicule on the Scriptures. He made 
himself merry with the story of David and 
Goliath, strongly urging the impossibility of a 
youth like David being able to throw a stone 
with sufficient force to sink into the giant’s 
forehead. On this point he appealed to the 
passengers, and particularly to a grave Quaker 
gentleman, who sat silent in one corner of the 
carriage. 

“‘ Indeed, friend,” replied he, “I do not 
think it at all improbable if the Philistine’s 
head was as soft as thine!” 

This grave rebuke reduced the young man 
to silence. 

Ah! we are far more Aumd/e than we once 
were. As our horizon has enlarged we have 
discovered that there are more things in earth 
and in heaven than we had dreamt of; we 
have recognised the fact that we are but as 
children picking up pebbles on the shore of 
the great ocean of truth ; and we have grown 
less confident, more teachable. 

‘“‘T remember,” says a clergyman, “ having 
two intimate companions, with whom I was 
accustomed to read the literature of the day. 
A subtle and mischievous book made its 
appearance. I refused to read it. I believe 
God put the thought into my heart, for I 
never made a wiser resolution in my life.” 

“¢ Rubbish !’” exclaimed one of the party, 
‘have we not sense enough to form our own 
opinions ?’ 

“<«T tell you, R——, it seems to me like a 
naked man entering the lists with a combatant 
armed cap-d-fie.’ 

‘ He read on, and became an infidel ; I 
ran away, and waited for myarmour. I can 
now face the enemy without fear, and fetch 
him down with the weapons God has provided 
for the assault.” 

This was not cowardice, but good sense 
measuring the opponent’s forces, and making 
due preparation for the conflict. 

It is the noontide of life now, and the 
morning mists of doubt and unbelief have 
been dispersed by the shining of the Sun of 
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righteousness. Propositions that once per- 
plexed us have become plain, difficulties that 
beset our path have been gradually cleared 
out of the way, and we are no longer stag- 
gered by the errors which scientific men 
have charged upon revelation. Once, perhaps, 
we were alarmed by the statements of geolo- 
gists ; we trembled for the veracity of God’s 
word. But we have lived to see many of 
those rash speculators obliged to shift their 
ground, and to renounce opinions that they 
once stoutly maintained. And we have 
learned that the supposed variations of Scrip- 
ture and science had foundation only in our 
ownignorance. So we can wait with patience 
for the adjustment ofany apparent discrepan- 
cies. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

With regard, also, to the doctrines of the 
Bible, we have clearer views respecting them. 
We perceive their fitness, and the rightful 
place which they hold in the economy of re- 
demption. While studying the page of inspi- 
ration, light from above has shone upon us, 
and instead of the imperfect vision which sees 
men as trees walking, we have an intelligent 
comprehension of the things which are re- 
vealed to us and our children. Not that we 
can unravel all the mysteries of that divine 
revelation. ‘There are secret things in it 
which belong to the Lord our God, and these 
we are willing to leave with Him, deeming 
it, as one has said, the most profound know- 
ledge we can attain to, to be content in 
ignorance, when He forbids us to be wise. 
There is a pretty conceit of Lord Bacon’s on 
this point :—“ If I meet with two passages of 
Holy Scripture which seem to contradict 
each other, I say with Moses to the Israelites, 
‘Sirs, ye are brethren; why strive ye one 
with another? But if an infidel objection 
arises in my heart, I seize nim by the throat, 
and as Moses dealt with the Fgyptian, slay 
him, and bury him in the sand.” 

And it is just the same with the dealings 
of Providence. What wrong estimates we 
cherished of God’s character through looking 
at it through the medium of circumstances ! 
Contrasting the prosperity of the ungodly 
with the afflictions of the righteous, we ar- 
raigned the justice of the Most High, and 
said in the heat of our youthful self-suffi- 
ciency, “It is vain to serve God, and what 
profit shall we have if we keep His ordi- 
nances? For they that work wickedness are 
set up; yea, they that tempt Him are even 
delivered.” 

But He tenderly bore with our presump- 
tion, and led us into His sanctuary, where we 
have been taught, not to judge His intentions 








by what we see of His ways, but to believe, 
though some events of His providence may 
seem to prove the opposite, that He is wise 
and just and kind, and is making all things 
work together for our good. And so He 
has brought us into quiet resting-places. We 
are not disturbed by the changes going on 
around us, by the apparent contradictions 
that meet us on every hand; for with child- 
like confidence we can wait for the develop- 
ment of His purposes. What He does “we 
know not now, but we shall know hereafter.” 
“Where I understand, I admire; where I 
cannot, I trust and adore.” 

Thus anchored in God’s love, we are no 
longer tossed about with every wind of doc- 
trine ; and we are thereby fitted to aid and 
guide those who are still bewildered by the 
difficulties which we have surmounted, and 
who, for want of a skilful pilot, often drive 
their bark into the quicksands of scepticism. 
We can hold out a helping hand to the young 
inquirer, and can say to him, “ Be of good 
cheer ; you will soon ride out the storm, and 
sail in smoother waters ; meanwhile there is a 
harbour close by, into which you can steer 
your vessel, and be in perfect safety.” 

It is very pleasant—one of the pleasant- 
nesses of noontide—to feel that we can 
be of use to the doubtful and desponding ; 
to know that they look up to us as being 
wiser and more experienced than themselves. 
Formerly we were as hasty and impulsive 
as they are now. We cherished the same 
wild notions, and used equally rash expres- 
sions. We thought persons were cold and 
indifferent who did not run to the lengths of 
extravagance that we did. A favourite quo- 
tation of ours was, “It is better to boil over 
than not boil at all.” True; only we forgot 
that we were in danger, not only of scalding 
ourselves, but of throwing the hot water over 
some one else as well. So while we much 
prefer an honest blunderer to a cold calcu- 
lator, we think there is a happy medium 
reached in life’s noontide, when enthusiasm 
is tempered by reflection. We have left 
behind the immaturity of early life, and free 
from the weakness and sadness of old age, 
we are capable of exercising a calm and 
ripened judgment about men and _ things. 
And this enables us to be the skilful adviser 
of others less advanced. 

Our enlarged ideasand widened sympathies 
also qualify us for this brotherly office ; for, 
to give an opinion worth having, we ought to 
have studied a subject in all its bearings, and 
to be able to take a dispassionate view of it. 
The young are scarcely tolerant enough to do 
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this. In their limited range they see but one 
side of the shield of truth, and refuse to 
admit that it has more. Their very inexpe- 
rience makes them narrow-minded, and their 
ill-regulated zeal prompts them to condemn 
unsparingly all who differ from them. “ Lord, 
wilt Thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven and consume them?” cried the 
impetuous disciples when certain villagers 
refused to receive them and their Master. 
And on another occasion, when one of these 
sons of thunder saw a stranger casting out 
evil spirits in Christ’s name, he tried to stop 
him, and in explanation of his conduct said, 
“We forbade him, because he followeth of 
with us 1” 

But with increased knowledge comes in- 
creased charity; the charity that believeth 
ali things, hopeth all things, beareth all 
things ; that reasons with the erring, instead 
of anathematising them ; that heaps coals of 
fire on the heads of those who injure us, and 
that is mindful not to put a stumblingblock, 
or occasion to fall, in our brother's way. If 
we see that he is wandering from the right 
path, and turning away from the light, let us 
seek to restore such a one in the spirit of 
meekness, considering ourselves, lest we also 
be tempted. The smallest difficulties and 
scruples ofa tender conscience should not be 
roughly treated ; they are like the knot in a 
silken thread, which requires a gentle and 
careful hand to loosen it. And we, having 
gained this gentleness through the slowly 
acquired consciousness of our own weakness 
and sensitiveness, and having had the clue to 
the labyrinth of perplexity put into our hands, 
are fitted to minister to the wants of the 
troubled hearts. around us. For not long 
since, amidst the turbulence of our own 
thoughts, we heard the Saviour’s voice saying, 
«“ Peace, be still! ’ and now in the “ great 
calm” that has followed we have— 


“ A\ heart, at leisure from itself, 
To soothe and sympathize.” 

Noontide is certainly the most comfortable 
season of life: equally distant from the 
excitements of youth and from the depressions 
of old age. It is the period when all our 
faculties are in full exercise. Our eye is not 
dim, nor our natural force abated. We 
are in the prime of life, on the summit of 
the hill; our sun is high in the meridian. 
We have overcome numerous obstacles, 


we have endured many hardships, and now 
we feel as if we had a right to enjoy our- 
selves, and to take the repose that we have 
fairly earned. Not that we have the least 


desire to be inactive. We are still full of 
energy and lofty resolve. “ Rest! rest!” we 
are disposed to exclaim with Henri Arnauld, 
“have we not all eternity to rest in?” We 
are going from strength to strength, not 
from weakness to weakness. 
Now, are we consecrating this best portion 
of our days to God’s service? “A flower, 
when offered in the bud, is no vainsacrifice ;” 
but surely, when that bud has expanded into 
a perfect flower, breathing its exquisite per- 
fume on all around, it is still more fitting that 
it should be willingly laid at the Saviour’s feet 
for His acceptance! We know that He will 
receive us, if we come to Him at the close of 
a life steeped in worldliness and sin; that 
the gift of His salvation is as freely offered 
to the “devil's castaways” as to those who 
are within the shelter of a pious home ; the 
thief on the cross, no less than Paul, is with 
Christ in paradise. But oh! is it not far 
happier for us to bring the richest part of our 
life, with its cultured tastes, its precious 
talents, its strong affections, and its fervent 
sympathies, and devote it, with a grateful 
heart, to Him who has loved us and given 
Himself for us? Shame upon us if we are 
so mean as to think of creeping into heaven 
at the last, after threescore years spent in 
self-pleasing and forgetfulness of Him! No; 
we will give our noontide, in all its vigour and 
freshness, to Jesus, rejoicing that we are 
able to offer our best energies and noblest 
powers to so good and gracious a Master ; 
and asking to have, not so much the rapturous 
confidence which can say, “ To die is gain,” 
as the blessed assurance that “for me Zo dive 
is Christ !” 
“‘Fourscore years! Ah, ‘ labour and sorrow,’ 
The hours that are coming will surely bring ; 
And youth’s fair hopes of a cloudless morrow 
Have faded, like blossoms of early spring ; 
But summer, bright summer, to-day is ours, 
With its ripened fruits and its fragrant flowers. 
* Our life is rich in its full completeness ; 
Weare strong to labour and strong to bear ; 
And that strength is linked with a subtle sweetness, 
Which softens each passing grief and care. 
Our faith is firm, and our hearts are light, 
And we work for our Master with all our might. 


‘* And so we are ready to cheer the sadness 
Of those who are gazing on sunset skies ; 
And we fain would guide, in their paths of gladness, 
The young and the joyous, and make them wise. 
We would give to the weak a helping hand, 
And the storm-tost vessel would steer to land. 


“‘ Happy and trustful, each day is bringing 
Fresh proofs to us of our Father’s love ; 
And we sing like the lark that its flight is winging 
From the darksome earth to the heavens above ; 
And we ask that our best and brightest days 
May be spent in His service and yield Him praise.”’ 
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fact was self-evident in the face of the old 
_, | woman ; at all events, her bent form, wrinkled 
Tue early streaks of dawn were appearing 1N. | visage, and uplifted skinny finger would have 
the east on a summer morning about thirty | excited terrible alarm in any little English 
years ago, as a gipsy’s caravan slowly wended child who had been warned of the gipsies, 


its way towards a town on the borders of |and yet ventured too near their encampment. 
Cheshire. | There are, however, three among the 


CHAPTER I.—THE GIPSY’S TENT. 





Gradually twilight disappeared before the straggling group following the caravan besides | 


coming day. The birds awoke, trimmed this old woman who will have to do with 
their fruffied plumage, and fluttered their our story. 
feathery pinions ere commencing their; The leader of the van, who guides the 
mornirig song of praise. |horse, is a_ tall, powerful-looking man, 
The leaves rustled in the breeze, and pre- seemingly about twenty-five years of age. The 
sently a rosy tint in the eastern sky an- bronzed but healthy complexion, the dark 
nounced the approach of the sun. The lark flashing eyes and jetty locks, added to the 
rose in the air on restless wing to welcome regular features and symmetrical form of this 
him with a flood of song. The brook and man, claim for him the undoubted right to be 
the river sparkled in the glowing light, and spoken of asa handsome gipsy. 
in summer beauty all nature woke. His manner and words to the old woman 
The gipsy caravan and its retinue, con- /are gentle and affectionate ; he is her grand- 
sisting—in addition to that strange house |son; they belong to the tribe of Stanleys, 
upon wheels in which gipsies ride—of a led from which the king and queen of the gipsies 
horse, a few donkeys, and the men of the |are always chosen. Reuben Stanley has 
camp, continued its way till it arrived within taken the control since the death of his 
two miles of the town of Burnsley. father, old Rebecca’s son, and well is he 
Here, not far from the foot of a steep | fitted to command and to be obeyed. 


hill, the gipsies halted, the door of the cara- | Two other men are walking near him, both 


van was thrown open, and its inmates, |tall and well formed, but the handsome face 
women and children, gladly escaped from its | of one of them is disfigured by a look of 
close atmosphere to the pure air uf a summer | cunning, and a scowl on the brow, that be- 
morning. token a nature untamed and _ unreliable. 
The little barefooted children were soon The man who walks by his side, though 
chasing each other. over the dusty road, or | gipsy-like in complexion, forms a great con- 
mounting the donkeys with the fearless agility trast to his companion. His features are 
so quickly acquired by a gipsy child. The | smaller and more regular, his hair is dark and 
women, some carrying infants, joined their wavy, yet not of the same raven hue. But 
husbands, or sauntered slowly along after the | the greatest dissimilarity exists in the blue eyes 
caravan, which, as if to avoid the hill, had | at times darkened by the thick black lashes, 
turned from the igh road into a narrow and a certain air of refinement in face and 
country lane. manner which would alone make him differ 
As usual among both men and women of from the rest of his tribe. But at a short 
this singular race, some of those we now des- | distance behind him walks a woman, scarcely 
cribe were more remarkable than the rest for more than twenty years of age in appearance, 
beauty of face and symmetry of form. Still it) who would have formed a model for a painter 
is an acknowledged, although singular fact, | or asculptor as a beautiful specimen of this 
that a deformed gipsy is unknown. Even now|remarkable people. Tall and well-formed, 
the old, withered appearance of a woman who | she moved with graceful ease. Tne hood of 
sat on astep at the open door of the caravan |the typical red cloak falling back on her 
was greatly softened by the regular though| shoulders displayed the beautiful head and 
pinched features and bright piercing eyes. In| face and the rounded arms, the latter showing 
the countenance of a gipsy may also be traced | almost fair against the brilliant red back- 
umistakable signs of talent ; often misdirected, | ground over which they were folded. 
it degenerates into cunning and deceit. This! The delicately cut features, the full red 
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lips, the eyes, which, though dark as night, 
sparkled beneath their thick lashes; the 
clear soft olive complexion of the oval face, 
and the damask rose tint on either cheek, 
formed altogether an exceptional representa- 
tive of the wonderful beauty for which gipsies | 
in England are so remarkable. And yet on | 
this woman’s face was a look of sadness, | 
which did not, however, detract from its | 
beauty, for the young gipsy mother had buried | 
her firstborn in a neighbouring town only the | 
day before they removed their tents. 
Zillah was the wife of the man Abel, whom | 
we have described, and presently a looker on | 
might have noticed that when she joined her | 
husband, Dan, his companion, drew back | 
with a look on his face in which anger, mor- | 
tification, jealousy, and sorrow were painfully | 
depicted. | 
With a few strides he soon passed them, | 
and overtook the leader at the horse’s head. 
Reuben at once observed the angry scowl | 
on the man’s face. 
“ What troubles thee, Dan?” he asked. 
“What troubles me?” he repeated, in 
impetuous tones, “‘ how canst thou ask such | 
a question, Reuben? Why did old Rebecca 
bring that son of the puny roof people into | 
our camp to rob me of your sister Zillah?” | 
“ Abel belongs to us more than he does | 
to them, Dan; his father and mother were | 
both gipsies.” 
“Tell me all about it, Reuben; our! 
grandmother bids me hold my tongue when | 
I speak of Abel. I thought you all knew | 
I wanted Zillah before I went to join another | 
camp, and now I’ve come back, to find she’s | 
Abel’s wife is more that I can bear with pa- 
tience.” 


« Then how is he descended from the roof 
people ?” he asked. . 

“‘ Well, it’s a long story,” replied Reuben. 
“T heard it from our’ grandmother, old 
Rebecca. Rebecca’s sister was very beau- 
tiful, and the queen of the gipsies. In some 
way the squire’s son at one of the towns where 
our tribe encamped saw her and persuaded 
her to marry him; she went away from us, 
but I don’t think she was happy, although 
her English husband was very rich, Re- 
becca once saw her dressed in satins and 
jewels, and looking so beautiful ; but our 
race cannot live with the roof people, and 
after her child was born she died’ ™ 

‘What became of her child, Reuben?” 
asked Dan, whose interest in the story made 
him forget for the time his anger. 

“The child was a boy, and when our 
grandmother Rebecca found out that her 
sister was dead, she contrived to steal him 
from his father’s house; he was an infant 
then, and he was brought up in the camp. 
I’ve heard her say that Abel’s father was a 
true gipsy in face, not half so much of the 
roof people in him as Abel has, for he seems 
to inberit the thoughts and ideas of his grand- 
father’s race.” 

‘* But,” asked Dan, “how did he learn to 
read and write, and all that stuff?” 

“That was my father’s doing, Dan, and it 
isn’t all stuff ; my father taught us all he could, 
but Abel] and you had a betterchance. Once 
when I was a Jad a clergyman came to the 
tent to visit one of our people who was dying, 
and Abel was a pretty little boy then about 
four years old. The clergyman noticed him 
a great deal, and when he went away he 
asked my father to let him attend the Sunday 


Reuben glanced at his companion, on) school.” 


whose face as he spoke were depicted all the 
evil propensities attributed to the gipsy race. 
Those in the camp, as well as Reuben, knew | 
that Dan, the child of Rebecca’s only daughter, | 
when a youth of sixteen, had been sent away | 
by his uncle, Reuben’s father, on two ac-| 
counts,—to save him from an English prison, | 
that most fearful of ail punishments toa | 
gipsy, which he had incurred by acts of | 
theft and violence ; and also to put a stop to} 
a growing attachment which he had noticed | 
in the youth for his daughter Zillah. 

On his return to the camp six years after, | 
on the death of Reuben’s father, he had | 
found Zillah the wife of Abel. 

All this passed rapidly through Reuben’s | 
memory before he said,— 

“ Abel Stanley istyour second cousin, Dan ;| 


their ways. 
wickedness, whether we deserve it or not? 


“ Ah! yes, I remember,” said Dan, in a 
tone of contempt, “ and he sent me to.” 

“ Yes, he did. I believe he felt that his 
mother had deprived the boy’s father of his 
advantages by stealing him; so Abel went 
to the Sunday school for several months, and 
learnt to read books about God and heaven, 
and that it was wicked to steal and cheat 
and tell lies.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dan; “he stayed at 
school longer than I did, and the roof people 


| got hold of your father too, Reuben, and 


taught him all these things, and you’re just 
the same. Why, I've never seen a Bible in 


| any camp asthereishere. All I can say is, ’m 


not going to follow any of the puny faces in 
Don’t they accuse us of every 


his father and your mother were first cousins.”| They treat us as if we were the greatest 
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wretches on earth, and oppress us whenever 
they can, and I should like to know what is 
the use of trying to do right.” 

“Don’t despise what you learnt at the 
Sunday School,” said Reuben, “ my father 
did not, and his was a happy death-bed. I'll 
tell you about it some day, Dan.” 

At this moment the caravan came within 
sight of a breezy common; the horse had 
been proceeding at a slow pace while the 
two men talked, for though apparently strong 
and well cared for, he did not hurry himself. 
Now, however, Reuben gave him a gentle 
hint to bestir himself by a touch of the whip, 
and seizing the rein guided him to a distant 
corner of the common. 

Here at a moss-covered spot, beneath the 
shade of lofty trees, the caravan halted. 

In a few minutes all was bustle and excite- 
ment. The horse was unharnessed, and 
turned adrift to find spots of fresh grass. 
The men busied themselves with the tents, 
while the women prepared breakfast, and the 
children threw themselves on the ground, 
and rolled with delight on the soft greenmoss, 
unmindful of its dew-moistened surface. 

“* Abel,” said Reuben while they were at 
breakfast, “the shops in the town will be 
opened by eight o'clock; will you take some 
of the baskets to sell, and bring us a stock 
of provisions ?” 

A contemptuous look stole over Dan’s face, 
for were they not within a mile of Lord Fel- 
more’s preserves, where game was plentiful, 
and they could help themselves? Added to 
this fact, a memory arose which increased 
the feeling of jealousy. Dan knew that Abel 
was chosen as a messenger, on account of his 
resemblance to the despised gipsy race being 
less marked than in others of the tribe, and 
therefore he was not so likely to be suspected 
or scouted by the puny roof people. 

In the heart of this man a fierce jealousy, 
deeper than the grave, was rising and excit- 
ing hatred against the man who’ had robbed 
him of Zillah, and he longed for an opportu- 
nity to mortify and lower him in the eyes of 
his wife and her people. 

Unfortunately he had an ally in his grand- 
mother, old Rebecca, whose love for the 
child of her only daughter had induced her 
to indulge him in every whim, and who 
had always been opposed to the mar- 
riage of Abel and Zillah. An opportunity 
for him to carry out some of his evil purposes 
against Abel was about to offer itself ; but 
while these gipsies sat enjoying their sub- 
stantial meal in the sweet calm of a summer 





them could foresee what would happen even 
in the next hour. 

A few minutes after the gipsy caravan had 
turned out of the high road to Burnsley, a 
figure, attired in a plain cotton dress and 
cape, a close straw bonnet, and a veil, might 
have been seen emerging from a field in 
which she had concealed herself in fear be- 
hind a hedge as the gipsies passed. 

In spite of her simple attire, and the fact 
that she carried an infant of a few months 
old in her arms, her every movement, as well 
as her personal appearance when she threw 
up her veil, proved hera gentlewoman. She 
was small and slight, and apparently not 
twenty years of age. 

Her pale, excited face, as the fresh morning 
air breathed upon it, wore a look of death- 
like exhaustion. 

She walked on slowly, saying to herself,— 

“If I can only manage to reach Burnsley 
and change my last jewels in time to take a 
place in the coach which stops at the “ White 
Hart,” I shall be safe. Once in my own home, 
my father cannot refuse to shelter me and 
my child.” 

She had still half a mile to walk to the foot 
of the hill, and when at last faint and weary 
she reached the milestone, she read with 
dismay, “ Two miles to Burnsley.” 

“T have travelled a hundred and forty 
miles since yesterday morning by train and 
coach, and I have walked nine already since 
I left the coach, without breakfast; no wonder 
I feel so faint. Dear little darling, how sweetly 
she sleeps! Oh, if I can only reach Burnsley 
in time for some breakfast before the Ashford 
coach starts, it will be all right. I must make 
an effort to mount the hill, steep as it appears.” 

But the effort proved vain. Before she 
had ascended two hundred yards she found 
her strength giving way. 

With a mother’s instinctive love she 
clasped her infant closer to her breast, and 
creeping near to the hedge sunk on the 
ground, and became insensible to all sur- 
rounding objects. 

Ten minutes afterwards, Abel, on his errand 
to the town, turned out of the lane leading 
to the common into the high road, and began 
to ascend the hill. 

Presently a glimpse of light drapery on 
the ground at a little distance beyond caused 
him to hasten his steps. A cry from a child 
increased that haste to a run, till he paused 
in dismay before what appeared to be the 
dead body of a young and lovely woman, still 
holding convulsively a dark-eyed infant of a 





morning,no fortune-telling pretender amongst 


few months old in herarms. 
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Abel’s first impulse caused him to attempt 
did so aroused the mother. 


kindliness of the face bending over her, she 
said faintly,— 

“Tam dying—save my child.” 

Abel had a small flask of wine in his 
pocket—a very unusual circumstance, for 
gipsies are, as a rule, strictly temperate in 
their habits, and he of all others was least 
likely toindulge in stimulants. At all events, 





















he gladly produced it now, and kneeling by 
the side of the dying woman he tried to force 
a little into her mouth ; but she seemed un- 
able to swallow it. The moistening of her 
lips, however, slightly revived her, and she 
spoke again in low broken tones,— 

“ Too late—too late for me: you lookkind 
—protect my child. Can you read?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied. 

“Thank God,” she said, and pointed 
feebly to a bag that lay by her side. 
_ “There are letters and money ; the name 
ES ” 

The voice failed, she sunk back and again 
became insensible. 

Greatly alarmed, Abel rose hastily, and 
after an eager glance up and down the road 
in quest of assistance, he returned with 
rapid steps to the gipsy camp. 


to remove the child ; its renewed cries as he 
She opened her 
eyes languidly, and gaining courage from the 


Zillah’s light footsteps carried her quickly 
to the dying woman, who had partially re- 
covered from her faintness ; so much so in- 
deed as to feebly resist when Zillah attempted 
to remove the child from her arms. 

“ Dear lady,” exclaimed Zillah, “ trust the 
babe to me, it shall be safe; my husband 
and my brother are close at hand to carry 
you to our tent; believe me, dear lady, you 
are with friends,” 

Voices were heard approaching, and the 

mother, whose love for her child had for a 
time called back the fleeting breath, gave 
one happy glance at the beautiful gipsy, as 
she fondled and caressed the child and 
placed it to her bosom; then she sunk back 
insensible, just as Abel and Reuben ap- 
peared. It was as if her only earthly care 
had ceased now that with her dying eyes 
she had seen her child so fondly cared for. 
Tenderly and with gentle hands the two 
men lifted her from the ground, and with 
cautious, steady steps bore her to the gipsy 
camp. 
Zillah followed, carrying her treasure with 
every womanly feeling aroused in her heart 
for the helpless babe, and full of joy at the 
thought of a purpose she hoped to carry out. 
‘The infant falling asleep on her bosom 
caused her to walk slowly, therefore by the 
time she reached the tent the dying woman 
had been placed on the bed. 








He was scarcely out of sight, when a man, 
who unseen had heard all that passed, 
bounded over the hedge a little higher upthe 
hill than where the woman lay, and cau- 
tiously approached the inanimate form. 

Abel had not touched the bag to which 
she had pointed, and quite unsuspicious of 
any one passing that way before his return, 
he left it lying by her side. 

Dan—for he it was, he who leaped the 
hedge—passed the dying woman by un- 
heeded, and seized the bag. 

After a hasty examination of its contents 
he replaced it, and then retraced his steps 
to the tent by a short cut through Lord 
Felmore’s grounds, which brought him there 
just as Abel had startled them all with his news. 

“ A woman dying, and a baby too!” ex- 
claimed Zillah. 

“Where is she, Abel? let me go to her.” 

“Stay, Zillah,” said her brother Reuben, 
“we can bring the woman and child here. 
Our tent is nearer than Burnsley, and she 
must not be left to die in the road.” 

“Yes, yes, bring her here,” she replied ; 
“but you men will frighten the infant. I 
will fetch it myself.” And before they could 


She had rallied slightly as the men carried 
her in, though she endeavoured in vain to 
take the nourishment hastily prepared for her 
by some of the women; but when Zillah 
entered she had sunk into a state of utter 
exhaustion, which closely resembled death. 
“We must send to Burnsley for a doctor,” 
said Reuben, as he and Abel stood looking 
at the pale and lovely form on the bed with 
pitying eyes. ‘“ Who will go?” 

“ Abel, of course,” exclaimed old Rebecca, 
who sat crooning ina corner. “ You would 
bring the woman here, Reuben, but she 
mustn’t die without a doctor from among 
her own people, to bring evil suspicion upon 
our tribe.” 

“ Reuben,” said Abel, “I’m quite ready 
to go. There’s a kind doctor in Burnsley 
who visited my father several times when he 
was first taken ill, while we were staying 
onthis common. I will quickly bring him 
here.” 

And then with the healthful strength of a 
gipsy, which is attributable to open air, exer- 
cise, and temperate habits, Abel started on his 
two miles walk with scarcely a sign of fatigue 
from his exertions of the last hour, 





reply she was gone. 
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CHAPTER II.—MRS. PRICE DISAPPROVES, 


Tue old church of Burnsley struck the hour 
ofseven on the morning described in the 
preceding chapter, and certain movements 
about the precincts of the principal inn de- 
noted the expected arrival of the stage coach. 

In olden times no more attractive sight 
could present itself to the inhabitants of a 
country town than the change of horses at 
the inn, and the alighting of passengers to 
breakfast on a summer morning. 

At the period of which we write, the rail- 
road had not reached Burnsley, but a station 
that had been recently opened at a neigh- 
bouring town about twenty miles distant 
had in a great measure changed the aspect 
of travelling. Passengers who arrived at the 
new station from London at an early hour 
generally breakfasted at the Railway Hotel 
before continuing their journey by coach; yet 
on this bright June morning the market- place 
in which the White Hart Inn stood, had 
an aspect of cheerful expectation as pleasant 
as of old to the juvenile inhabitants of 
Burnsley. 

This old-fashioned town stood on a kind 
of table-land, reached, as we know, on the 
London side by a steep ascent, and con- 
tinuing for miles with very slight deviation | 
from a level, and overlooking a vast extent of 
wood and pasture land. 

The first object that presented itself to 
travellers as they reached the brow of the hill 
was the square Norman tower, just visible in 
summer above the lofty elms which surrounded 
the old church, and completely concealed it. 
This ancient building stood back from the 
road, and at the commencement of a long 
wide street, with houses on each side in 
picturesque irregularity, and named the High 
Street. 

About midway along this street or road 
the houses were thrown back, forming two 
sides of a square space in which the market 
was held. 

One side of this space was occupied by 
the Town Hall and the White Hart Inn, 
comparatively modern buildings; the other 
by long low red-brick houses, to which be- 
longed gardens at the back, luxuriant in size 
and old-fashioned profusion. To some of 
these houses modern shop-fronts had been 
thrown out, and the windows supplied with 
a display of articles elegant and fashionable 
enough to attract the eyes of the lady resi- 
dents of Burnsley. 

The market-place, and a small distance 


flagstones, which on market days and sum- 
mer evenings formed a grand promenade for 
the wives and daughters of neighbouring far- 
mers, and the gaily attired feminine popula- 
tion of Burnsley. 

With all this, a visitor in search of the 
rural and the picturesque would more readily 
find it in the low red-brick or gable-fronted 
houses, which irregularly bordered the High 
Street on each side. Here and there he 


gardens back and front, in a high staté of 
cultivation ; and others of loftier pretensions, 
and with equally luxuriant gardens, the resi- 
dences of the doctor, the lawyer, or people of 
small though independent means. 

Presently he would pass a veritable 
country inn, a long low building, with a | 
sign on a pole and a drinking-trough in front, 
and outhouses, barns, and stables behind 
without number. White curtained bedroom 
windows above, opened to the summer 
morning air, and speaking eloquently of clean 
snowy quilts, soft beds, and lavender-scented 
sheets. 

Perhaps, however, otf all the dwellings in 
the town, none could more surely deserve to 
be designated picturesque than the rectory, 








beyond it, possessed a footway, paved with 


situated near the church ; but of this home 
and its inmates we shall hear more by and 
by. 
Scattered here and there, within a circuit | 
of ten miles, might be seen from the high 
ground on which Burnsley stood several 
beautiful estates—none more worthy of notice 
than The Woodlands, the residence of Lord 
Felmore, an Irish ear]. 

The name given to this noble estate arose 
doubtless from the fact that the castellated 
house, with its white facade, its battlements, 
and marble terrace, peeped out from among 
the trees of the park like a silver-winged dove 
from its nest. 

Other trees, growing thickly and closely. 
together at about half a mile from the house, 
formed a woody background ; against which, 
in the autumn, it stood out in bold relief, 
each of its elegant proportions clearly deli- 
neated on the dark mass of foliage behind it. 
With the owner of this lovely spot we shall 
become better acquainted as our story pro- 
ceeds. At present a greater interest attaches 
toa large old-fashioned house at the entrance 
of the town, not far from the church, and the 
residence of a medical man. 

Soon after the hour chimed by the church 
clock when our chapter commences, the | 
parlour blinds of this house were drawn up || 
and the windows opened by a respectable || 


would come upon simple cottages, with large | 
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middle-aged woman, who seemed to inhale 
with satisfaction the sweet breath of morning. 

Then she began to soliloquize, muttering to. 
herself in an undertone,— 

“Well, thank goodness, ‘there’s another 
night gone, and Master Roger hasn’t been 
disturbed: Ah, deary me! why can’t he give 
up this doctoring? He’s got enough to live | 
upon without, I’m quite sure. He’ll go on 
- he kills himself, as his father did before 

im.” 

Then she paused and stood in a’ listening 
attitude, and presently exclaimed,— 

“TI declare there’s nobody in the kitchen, 
and Phcebe’s not down yet, the lazy young 


in the road this morning : pray tell the doctor 
to come as quickly as he can.” 
Abel spoke breathlessly, for he had come 


along the two miles at a rapid pace, yet still | 


Mrs. Price doubted, and her impulse was to 
send him off about his business. 

But Abel, as he stood at the door, caught 
sight of a figure on the stairs which he remem- 


bered, and without waiting for the house- || 


keeper’s permission, he attempted to push 
past her and enter the hall. 

“ Let the man come in, Mrs. Price,” said a 
voice which made that lady turn with astonish- 
ment to see her master in dressing-gown and 
slippers standing behind her. 





hussy ; I’ll go up and shake her well.” But 


“What is the matter, friend ? who is ill ?” 


Mrs. Price hesitated to fulfil her threat for|asked Dr. Graham, as Abel advanced and 


many reasons. 

First and principal, to ascend to the upper | 
regions was a task that she avoided on every 
possible occasion. Dr. Graham’s housekeeper 
was a portly dame, and very unwilling to 
attempt the great exertion necessary to carry 
that portliness up two flights of stairs ; and 
yet she knew she could not call the girl to 
without disturbing her master. 

Mrs. Price was about to proceed to the 
kitchen, which, as is the custom with houses 
in the country, was on the same floor as the 
parlour, when a loud knock at the front door 
startled her almost into a scream as she 
exclaimed,—- 

“Good gracious! who can that be?” and | 
for a few moments she stood irresolute. | 

Delay, however, did not suit the applicant | 
for admission. A loud peal on the night bell | 








took off his cap. 

Abel repeated his request to a more willing 
listener than Mrs. Price, whom the doctor 
again startled by saying,— 

“ Send Phoebe for Davis, Mrs. Price, and 
tell him to harness the mare in the trap in- 
stantly, and to follow me to the gipsies’ tent 
on Burnsley Common. I shall walk on, and 
he can overtake me.—Get back, my man, 
quickly ; I will be with you without delay.” 

Abel started off at a rapid pace, and 
Mrs. Price turned into the kitchen to do her 
master’s bidding. But here another surprise 
awaited her. Phoebe had overheard all that 


|passed with the gipsy messenger, and had 


run off to the stables at once to rouse Davis 
and deliver the doctor's orders. The kitchen 
was therefore untenanted. Yet the blazing 
fire, the kettle singing with steaming energy 


was quickly followed by the sound of move-/on the hob, and the preparation for breakfast 
ments in Dr. Graham's dressing-room, which| on the table, proved to the housekeeper that 
so provoked the old lady that she strode| when she had supposed Phcebe to be indulg- 
angrily to the door and opened it with a fling. |ing in laziness she was as busy about her 


She was about to exclaim, “What do you 
want?” when she paused in dismay at the 
sight of a gipsy. How much soever Abel 
might differ from his own people, he had too 
many of the gipsy characteristics to deceive 
the keen eyes of Mrs. Price. 

Possessing strong prejudices on several 
points, she did not hesitate to associate with 
these strange people all that was vile and 
mysterious, and she was about to say, — 

“Be off with you, we don’t want none of 
your thieving, fortune-telling set here.” 

But something in Abel’s face and manner 
checked back the hasty words, and caused 
her to say instead,— 

“Who do you want?” 

‘Please, ma’am, I want Dr, Graham to 
come directly to a poor lady who is dying in 


| work as an industrious bee. 
Half ashamed of her unjust suspicions, the 
housekeeper set about preparing a cup of 
coffee for her master to take before he left 
| home. 
| « He ain’t going without something in the 
fileaps of breakfast,” she said to herself, “and 
I'll tell him to leave his purse and his watch 
iat home, or they’ll vanish like everything else 
| that those gipsies get near. 
‘hope his life is safe amongst them, but it’s no 
luse trying to stop Master Roger when he 
thinks he can do any poor creatures good. 
‘ Lady,’ indeed ! the man said ; one of their 
own lot, most likely. Oh, here he comes ; 
I do hope he’ll drink the coffee now I’ve 

made it.” 

Dr. Graham satisfied his kind housekeeper 





our tent on Burnsley Heath; we found her 








by hastily drinking what she had prepared for 
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him, and in little more than five minutes after 
the gipsy had left tne house he was following 
quickly in his track. 

“TI hope you roused Davis,” said Mrs. 
Price to Phoebe after her master had left. 

“Yes,” replied Phoebe, “and rare work I 
had to wake him ; la, how he do sleep, to 
be sure ! I thumped, and hollered, and made 
noise enough to wake a dozen chaps.” 

* But you made him understand what he 
had to do, I hope, Pheebe?” 

“Oh yes! and he was brisk enough then ; 
and there he goes, Mrs. Price,’ she added, 
as the sound of wheels reached them from 
the stable yard. ‘ Master won't have to walk 
far, that’s one comfort.” 

Meanwhile the kind-hearted man, whose 
lonely life had only been cheered for one short 
year by a wife’s love, was hastily wending his 
way towards the gipsies’ tent. Although always 
ready at the call of sickness or pain, an 
undefined feeling made him now more than 
usually anxious to discover the cause of this 
unlooked-for summons. 

Before he had reached the first milestone 
Dr. Graham was overtaken by Davis, whom 
he greatly surprised a few minutes afterwards 
by stopping the horse and taking up a gipsy 
in the back seat of the trap. 

Abel was as much surprised as the groom, 
and at first refused the kind offer; but Dr. 
Graham had a manner about him which few 
could resist. Abel also was anxious to be 
present during the doctor’s visit. He had 
certain uncomfortable suspicions respecting 
Dan, and while on his way to the doctor’s a 
sudden fear of what the wishes of Zillah 
might be respecting the child of the dying 
woman increased his anxiety. These fears, 
however, had made him determine to adopt 
a certain plan of procedure should his sus- 
picions be verified. 

We will visit the tent to which he and the 
doctor are now proceeding, and discover how 
far Abel is justified in his fears and sus- 
picions. 

In one corner, on the clean and really 
comfortable bed which had been so hastily 
prepared for her, was laid the helpless form 
of the dying woman. At a little distance sat 
Zillah, the sleeping infant folded in her arms, 
and watching with anxious eyes the mother’s 
restless movements. She had partially re- 
covered from the faintness, but not sufficiently 
to recognise her real position or to notice 
those around her. 

None other was present excepting the old 
grandmother of Zillah, Reuben, and Dan, who 
crouched in one corner of the tent and glared 








at the dying woman with a witch-like ex- 
pression on her withered face while she mur- 
mured,— 

“One of the puny pale-faces who tempted 
my sister, Abel’s grandmother, from her own 
people, to suffer and die in the prison dwell- 
ings of the stranger. It has wrought evil in 
our tribe. I thought to keep Abel amongst 
us by encouraging his marriage with Zillah 


instead of Dan’s, and now I can see the || 


jealousy and hatred which it has caused 


between them. Not perhaps on Abel’s side; | 
he loves the ways of the roof people too | 


well, and talks of the wickedness of what he 
calls deceit and theft. Why should we 
submit to our oppressors and vilifiers? They 
wrong us, and we have a right to what we 
take from their possessions. All the pretence 
of our people to believe in their God and 
their religion makes no difference to them. 
And yet,” sighed the old woman, “ they were 
kind to my dead son, Reuben’s and Zillah’s 


father; but it’s too late for me to change | 


now.” 

Presently she rose, and advancing to the 
bed, stood looking at the restless form that 
lay upon it with unpitying eyes. 

“If Abel does not return very quickly 


with the doctor it will be too late,” she ex- || | 


claimed. 


Something as she spoke disturbed the | 
dying woman ; perhaps the harsh, croaking | 
The || 


voice had roused the failing faculties. 


eyes opened wildly, and startled by the witch- | 


like face bending over her, she uttered a 
faint scream, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ My child, my 
child!” 

Zillah rose hastily, and pulling her grand- 


mother aside, she laid the sleeping infant on | 


the bed by the mother, and then offered her | 


a little brandy and water in a teaspoon. The 
dying woman, after a futile attempt to swallow 
it, threw her arm round the child and sunk 
into a sleep that seemed like death. 

The old woman hobbled back to her corner, 
while Zillah seated herself on the ground 
near the bed, and fixing her eyes on the 


mother and child gave way to anxious || J 


thought. 


“ Will the mother die?” she said to her- | 


self; “and will my grandmother, old Rebecca, 
let me keep the child of the puny-faced race 
whom she hates? It belongs to me already. 


I have quieted its cravings from my own | 


bosom, and shall it be sent to the terrible 
prison-house of the poor in Burnsley? Ah! 
no, no, that must never be. There seems to be 
nothing belonging to this poor young lady to 
show who she is, or of any place for us to take 
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the child. No, little darling,” she continued, 
as she cast the loving eyes of a mother on the 
sleeping babe, “you are mine now.—Its eyes 
and hair are dark like one of the gipsy race, it 
has nothing of the mother’s fair skin and 
golden hair. Nourished by a gipsy mother, 
and brought up in the open air with our 
tribe, it will grow bronzed and gipsy-like in 
looks and character, and be as my own 
child.” 

While Zillah thus communed with herself 
she was seated with her back to the door of 
the tent, and Dan had entered with such a 
cautious, stealthy foot, that until the sound 
of his voice in a whisper reached her she was 
She was about to 
turn and inquire if the doctor was at hand, 
when the words he uttered startled her into 
silence and caution. 

** Mother,” he said—for so the old women 
are addressed among the gipsies, whatever 
their relationship,—‘‘ mother, shall I destroy 
these letters? Abel must not see them.” 

Breathlessly Zillah listened for the reply. 

“No, give them to me, I will take care of 
them ; some day they may be useful. Is 
there nothing more in the bag?” 

“Only a few articles of infant’s clothing 


the sound of wheels announced the approach 
of Dr. Graham ; and throwing it into the old 
woman’s lap, he hastened from the tent. 

In a few moments the doctor, followed by 
Abel, stood by the bedside of the dying 
woman. 

Dr. Graham took in the scene at a glance 
as he approached, and, kneeling by the bed, 
placed his fingers on the slender wrist. Zillah 
stooped to remove the child. 

“No, no,” he said, “do not disturb the 
patient.” 

The strange voice, though gentle and sub- 
dued, aroused the dying woman ; her eyes 
again opened, a mother’s love once more 
relit the torch of life, and for a few minutes 
it burnt with unnatural brightness. 

“ My child, my child!” were the startling 
words ; and then, as she became conscious 
that the infant lay sleeping by her side, she 
seemed also aware of a doctor’s presence. 

“You cannot save me, doctor,” she said, 
with an effort ; “my child—protect her; she 
is the child of —~” 

The name which would have changed the 
future of that unconscious infant died un- 
spoken on the feeble tongue. The head fell 


the little one became motherless and unknown 
in the gipsies’ tent. 

For a few moments silence reigned. Then 
the voice of Dr. Graham confirmed the fears 
of those present. 

“ Remove the child,” he said, as he gently 
lifted the heavy, nerveless arm that rested 
upon it; “the mother’s arm will never again 
on earth protect her child.” 

As Zillah took the infant from the bed 
it awoke, and hearing her fondly soothing 
words, Dr. Graham turned and looked at her 
earnestly. 

“Will you take care of this child till I 
can make arrangements for removing it ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Indeed I will, sir,” she replied, with trem- 
bling eagerness. 

“ Have you children of your own?” 

The lips of the beautiful gipsy quivered as 
she replied,— 

“T had one, sir, just the age of this ; it was 
buried yesterday before we left our last en- 
campment.” 

“ Then I know I may trust you,” said the 
doctor, adding quickly, “ Have I not seen 
you before, about two years since, when I 
was sent for to one of your people who was 
sick ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” she replied ; “ you came to my 
father, who died about a year ago; and this is 
my brother Reuben,” she added, pointing to 
the handsome gipsy as he entered the tent. 
“Tt was my husband Abel who fetched you, 
sir, to this poor lady ; he remembered your 
coming to my father.” 

Abel, during the drive from Burnsley, had 
answered all Dr. Graham’s questions respect- 
ing his discovery of the dying woman, and as 
the latter straightened the limbs and covered 
the face, beautiful even in death, he said to 
him,— 

‘It will be necessary for you and your 
brother to attend the inquest, my friend, and 
answer all inquiries ; but the deceased lady 
must remain here till I have made arrange- 
ments for the funeral. Your wife will be 
kind to the child,” added Dr. Graham, in a 
tone of inquiry, and with a glance at Zillah, 
as he and Abel left the tent together and 
walked towards the lane. 

“ T can truly answer for her in that respect,” 
he replied. 

Dr, Graham entered his carriage which he 
had left in the lane, and desired his groom to 
drive home rapidly. 

His mind was too intently occupied with 
the events of the last hour to allow even the 
attention required to guide his quiet mare 





back, the eyes closed, and in one brief moment 
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through a country road which she knew as 
well as her master did. 

Something in the appearance and manner 
of Abel the gipsy had created confidence in 
the man’s truthfulness. 

This confidence was increased when he 
found that Reuben and Zillah were the children 
of the man whom he now remembered at- 
tending during his illness while encamping 
on Burnsley Common. To their influence 
over the rest of the tribe he trusted for the 
safety of the marriage ring and keeper which 
he had seen on the finger of the deceased 
“lady,”—for that she was a gentlewoman he 
felt convinced: 

To the love of the bereaved gipsy mother 
he could safely trust the care of the mother- 
less child. Yet he had noticed the withered 
face and cunning expression of the old crone 
in the corner of the tent, who did not move 
while he stayed. He had also encountered 
the scowling face of Dan—only for a moment, 
however, yet long enough for Dr. Graham to 
discover that all the members of that gipsy 
camp were not equally deserving of trust 
as the young gipsy woman and her husband 
and brother. 

In spite, however, of this confidence, he 
could not drive from his mind the old 
proverb, “ Birds of a feather flock together.” 
“T hope I am not being deceived after 
all,” he said to himself. “ I’ll go and break- 
fast with the rector, and we can talk the 
matter over.” 

On reaching the entrance of the High 
Street, therefore, Dr. Graham desired his 
servant to stop, and said as he alighted, 
“T am going to the rectory, Davis; just 
drive on to Martin the undertaker, and 
tell him to come there to me as soon as he 
can. Then go home and inform Mrs. Price 
that I shall not be at home to breakfast, and 
put up the horse.” 

Davis promised to attend to his master’s 
orders, and then Dr. Graham turned his steps 
towards the rectory. 


CHAPTER III.—THE RECTOR’S OPINION. 


THE lime trees bordering the lane which led 
from the high road to the rectory gate were 
filling the air with the perfume of their sweet 
blossoms as Dr. Graham approached the 
house. 

In spite of his anxiety he could not resist 
pausing a moment to gaze on the house and 
its surroundings on this lovely summer 
morning. 

A gable-fronted building with overhanging 





eaves and rose-covered walls. Low rustic 
palings enclosed a small garden full of flowers, 
through which a gravelled path led to the 
entrance door, now opened to the morning 
air, On the left, divided from the house by 


the churchyard, stood Burnsley Church, the || 
trees which surrounded it throwing the rectory | 


at that hour into deep shadow. Behind and 
on the other side, looking south and west, 


|| 
| 
} 


| 


stretched orchards and gardens of large | 


extent and luxuriant growth; and from the 
lawn, which could be seen through the open 
door, came the merry voices of children. Dr. 
Graham was quickly recalled to the object of 
his visit by a voice exclaiming,— 

“Why, Graham, what brings you here at 
this early hour? Any private summons for 
sudden maladies in the nursery, of the exist- 
ence of which I am ignorant?” 

** Nothing of the kind,” was the reply, as 
the doctor advanced to shake hands with the 
speaker; “I am about to seek advice from 
you this time.” 

‘*Welcome at all times, my dear friend,” 
said the rector, “yet doubly so when we do 
not require your aid professionally. I hope 
you are come to breakfast, which I hear is 
quite ready.” 

The two gentlemen entered the long, low- 
pitched dining-room as the rector spoke, just 
as two fairy sprites of four and five came 
bounding through the open French window 
near which the breakfast-table stood. 

“Oh, Dr. Graham, I’m so glad you’ve come 
to breakfast at last ; you never will stay when 
I’m ill; but there’s nobody ill now, is there, 
mamma?” and the little one clung to the 
hand of her friend as he advanced to shake 
hands with Mrs. Cameron. 





“Gerty, my dear,” said the lady as she | 


welcomed the visitor, “ you must not talk so 


fast ; take your seat quietly, or I shall send | 


you upstairs.” 


Gerty became immediately silent, but she ] 
shook back her glossy curls as she said | 


demurely, “But, mamma, there is nobody 
ill, and I may sit by Dr. Graham, may I 
not?” 

“Yes, if you can sit quietly and behave 


properly.” But Mrs. Cameron could scarcely | 


restrain a smile as she spoke, for with children 
the lonely widower was a veritable child, and 
the little girls at the rectory were his especial 
favourites. 

“‘If you do not behave properly, young 
lady,” said the doctor, as he lifted the little 
girl to a chair by his side, “I must send you 
some disagreeable physic to take.” 

“Oh no, you won’t, now I’m quite well, 
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and even if you do I shan’t take it,” said 
Gerty, with great confidence. 

Some minutes passed, and then two 
boys of seven and nine entered the room 
hastily. 

“ Mamma, we are so sorry,” said the elder, 
“but we were at the end of the large field, 
and we didn’t hear the bell.” 

“ Ail right, boys,” said the rector, “‘ get on 
with your breakfast now you are here. We 
will excuse you on the first morning.” 

Looking across the table as they seated 
themselves, they spied Dr. Graham, and rose 
again to welcome him with almost as much 
eagerness as their little sister haddone. ‘The 
doctor was evidently a favourite at the rectory 
even with shy little Bertha, who, seated on the 
other side of Dr. Graham at the table, had 
quietly shaken hands, and kissed him, with- 
out the noisy demonstrativeness of her sister, 
but with equal affection. 

It was a charming family party at the 
rectory, consisting only of the four children 
and their parents, to whom we have intro- 
duced the reader. The boys, Reginald and 
Arthur Cameron, had returned home the 
previous day for the old-fashioned mid- 
summer holidays, which have in modern 
times been set aside for terms and a long 
autumn vacation; they and the little girls, 
Bertha and Gertrude, were all that remained 
of a family of eight. 

It was during the fever which attacked four, 
and carried off the youngest, that Dr. Gra- 
ham’s attention and sympathy had won all 
their hearts, and made him a true friend as 
well as a professional visitor. 


Yet during the breakfast on this eventful | 
morning both the rector and his wife noticed | 


that their friend was silent and abstracted, 
even in the midst of the children’s merry 
prattle. Neither of them, therefore, felt sur- 
prised when, after a hasty and slight break- 
fast, Dr. Graham rose and said,— 

“TJ will just take a turn in the garden till 
you have finished, rector, and if you can then 
give me a short time in your study I shall be 
glad of your advice.” 

“T have quite finished,” was the reply, 
“and I will be with you in five minutes. 
Gerty darling, remain where you are, you 
shall walk with Dr. Graham in the garden 
another day, not now.” 

The specified five minutes had scarcely 
passed when the two gentlemen entered the 
rector’s study together. 

They were very unlike, these two, who 
occupied such important positions in the 
parish. 





Dr. Graham, a tall, slight man, approaching 
his thfrty-sixth year, looked comparatively 
old by the side of the rector, who was scarcely 
a year younger. Dr.«Graham’s auburn 
locks had receded from his forehead, and 
were slightly scattered with grey, and his 
fresh-coloured benevolent face wore at times 
a look of sadness. Altogether he formed a 
contrast to the rector, whose dark hair had 
lost none of its luxuriance, while his dark 
eyes sparkled with genial brightness, and his 
tall, portly form had still the elasticity of 
youth. 

But men so contrasted exactly suited each 
other. The calm, enduring character of the 
doctor, his self-control and gentle temper, 
influenced the warm-hearted impulsiveness 
and somewhat hasty temper of the clergy- 
man, whose warm heartiness of manner often 
cheered the lonely and childless widower in 
his passage through life. As the two now 
sat in the study at the rectory, it required but 
a few words of description of the morning’s 
events to rouse the rector’s impulsiveness. 

“Do you think I have done wrong in 
trusting these people?” asked Dr. Graham. 

“Wrong! no, certainly not. I believe the 
gipsies are a maligned race; there is not a 
theft or a crime committed in a neighbour- 
hood in which they have once been seen, but 
they are instantly set down as the culprits.” 

“ T know that such is the case, rector, and 
| I feel convinced also that among the people 
| L have visited this morning there are some 
|whom I cannot trust. At all events, this 
| matter needs inquiry, and we must send for 
| the coroner at once,” 

* True, true; but, doctor, tell me about 
these young gipsies, the brother and sister, 
and the sister’s husband who first found the 
woman and came to Burnsley for you. Have 
you not confidence in them ?” 

“Yes, implicit confidence ; they appear to 
be as upright and honourable as the man 
whom I attended about a year before his 
death, when these same gipsies were en- 
camped on Burnsley Common. The second 
time I visited him he was well enough to 
talk, and from what he then told me I am of 
opinion that this gipsy’s faith in Christ was 
as sincere and true, and his knowledge of 
Bible doctrines as correct, as those of many 
professed Christians.” 

“T do not doubt it, doctor. I have read 
most interesting accounts of these wonderful 
people. There is also a great improvement dis- 
cernibleinthem. Gipsies have in a measure 
kept pace with the age, and at the present 
time have become more enlightened, in 
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England at least, as those among whom they 
lived became less prejudiced against them.” 

“ There is great truth in what you say,” 
remarked Dr. Graham. “I have observed 
also that these gipsies speak purer English, 
than the lower classes in our towns and cities.’ 

“I am quite ready to believe it,” replied 
the rector; “many writers state that gipsies 
possess a peculiar power of acquiring the 
language of the people among whom they 
dwell, and of speaking it correctly. Just listen 
to this,’ continued the rector, rising, and 


| taking a book from the bookcase, which he 


opened at a certain page, and then read with 
peculiar emphasis as follows :— 

‘“* This nomadic race have been spoken of 
as Egyptians, but in fact very little is known 
of their origin. They have retained the love 
of dwelling in tents which prevailed before 
the Flood, in spite of the example set before 
them by other nations. Though strangers 
and wanderers among the people of every 
clime, yet, unlike the Jews, they have no 
national religion; at the same time they 
cherish peculiar notions respecting death, the 
grave, and a future beyond it, along with 
certain superstitions, especially in foreign 
lands, upon which are based their preten- 
sions to fortune-telling. 

“Yet it appears that gipsies, when they 
profess any religion at all, adopt that of the 
country in which they are born, and though 
not often influenced by its precepts in 
England, yet they are particularly anxious to 
have their children baptized in churches and 
buried in churchyards. 

“ Also, when they have money to spare for 
the fees, they are married according to the 
rites of the English Church, and are always 
anxious to obtain Christian burial. 

“Their parental and filial affections are 
noble and true, and the care and deference 
with which they treat the aged of their tribe 
we might do well to imitate. Whenever treated 
kindly their gratitude and affection to their 
benefactors know no bounds, and till the ex- 
periment to improve them by humanity and 
kindness has been tried, we must remain 
ignorant of the real character of a race against 
which so much prejudice still exists.” 

The rector of Burnsley had mounted his 
hobby, and was now riding roughshod over 
Opinions and prejudices, with, ‘it is true, a 
large amount of truth for his guide, when 
his progress was suddenly stopped by a 
knock at the study door, which startled both 
gentlemen. 

At the rector’s hasty words, “Come in,” 
the door opened, and the housemaid, in 


whose countenance were depicted surprise, 
indignation, and alarm, entered the room. 

'“ What is the matter, Ann?” asked the 
rector. 

“ If you please, sir, Mr. Martin, the under- 
taker, says he was told to come here to-day 
by Dr. Graham’s groom ;” and as she spoke 
she threw a look of astonished inquiry at the 
visitor which he readily understood. 

“All right, Ann,” he said. “ With your 
permission, rector, I will see him here pre- 
sently if he can wait a few minutes.” 

“ Certainly, doctor,” replied Mr. Cameron ; 
then addressing the housemaid he added, 
“ Ask Mr. Martin to step into the dining-room 
for a few minutes. Is your mistress there ?” 

‘*No, sir, there is no one in the room.” 

“Well, show Mr. Martin in and ask 
him to wait till Dr. Graham can speak to him.” 

The girl, looking perfectly mystified, 
turned to obey, and as she closed the door 
Dr. Graham said, — 

“Notwithstanding your panegyric on the 
gipsies, rector, I intend to have the body of 
that poor girl removed to my house, and 
buried from there in a decent manner. As 
soon as the inquest is over I shall make every 
effort to discover her name and antece- 
dents; and should I not succeed, I shall 
adopt the infant, and bring it up as my 
own child.” 

“ Poor babe! that will indeed be an act of 
mercy and charity, doctor; but I should 
imagine that the newspaper reports of the 
peculiar circumstances attending the mother’s 
death will lead to the discovery of the young 
woman’s relatives, even if nothing is known 
among the gipsies who found her.” 

“Ah, well, my dear friend,” replied Dr. 
Graham, “if your opinion of the gipsy race 
may be relied upon, we s‘iall have a truthful 
account from them at the inquest. I can 
scarcely imagine the possibility of a young 
woman, evidently of gentle birth, travelling 
alone and on foot without credentials in some 
form to identify her name and position,—some 
articles of marked clothing, or letters, by 
which this mystery might be cleared up.” 
“If such is the case, doctor,” replied Mr. 
Cameron, “then you may feel sure these 
letters and articles will be forthcoming when 
asked for from the gipsies. I can scarcely 
believe she, poor girl, could have had money 
in her possession, or she would not have 
overtasked her strength by walking, as she 
appears to have done, for many miles with- 
out food.” 

“She may have had jewels in her pos- 
session which she intended to turn into 
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money on arriving at Burnsley,” replied Dr. 
Graham, “for she wore a very valuable 
keeper above her wedding ring. I did not 
remove either from her finger before leaving 
the gipsies’ tent, for I was unwilling to appear 
suspicious ; but I pointed to the rings, and 
told the men who stood by the bed on which 
the poor woman lay that I left everything in 
their care.” 

“We are wasting time in idle speculation, 
doctor,” said Mr. Cameron; “shall I write to 
the coroner or send a special messenger ?” 

“The latter plan will be the surest,” he 
replied, rising, “and if you will kindly 


“It shall be done, sir,” said Martin, as he 
took his leave, wondering at Dr. Graham’s 
reasons for such proceedings, yet congra- 
tulating himself on the fact of having a 
mystery to expatiate upon in-the town, in 
which he was himself an important actor. 

But Martin knew nothing of the loving 
intention of adopting the infant which prin- 
cipally moved Dr, Graham in all this. 

On this point the doctor. congratulated 
himself, that the slight hint hehad that morning 
given the rector had been scarcely noticed 
by him. Full well the kind doctor knew that 
a difficulty existed in his own home, which he 

























manage this matter for me, rector, I will see | should have to overcome before he could carry 
Martin; he is no doubt wondering at my|out hisintentions. The rector was fortunately 
delay.” toomuch engrossed in his vindication of gipsies 
Dr. Graham found Martin in the dining-| to notice the doctor’s remark ; had he done 
room suffering from a painful amount of | so, the difficulty referred to would have been 
curiosity, which the dark and mysterious| increased in magnitude by his representa- 
hints of Dr. Graham’s groom had excited. | tions at least fourfold. 
Cautiously, therefore, the doctor, who quickly| | While contemplating sadly the dead mother 
discovered this fact, explained the circum-/in the gipsy tent, and after removing the 
stances which rendered the undertaker’s pre- | motherless infant from the arm that could no 
sence necessary. |longer protect it, a sudden thought had 
He well understood what Martin’s opinion | occurred to the lonely man. This child, this 
of the gipsy race would be, and felt quite| unknown orphan, cast upon the world 
certain that the man’s respect for the doctor | motherless and homeless, could he not take 
alone would be scarcely strong enough to | charge of it till its relations were discovered? 
overcome his prejudices respecting gipsies | Yes, he would conscientiously make the most 
and their delinquencies sufficiently to induce | earnest inquiries by advertisements and 
him or his men to enter the gipsies’ tent, with- | otherwise ; and then, if not successful, the 
out some stronger arguments to influence him. | little one should grow up as a flower of hap- 
Dr. Graham at first, however, to the utter piness in his lonely home, and be to him as 
astonishment of his listener, stated his wishes | a daughter. 
respecting the funeral without the slightest} But there was another to consult in that 
hesitation, and then he thought proper to| home ere he could venture upon such an 
explain his reasons in a tone of confidence. | invasion of his domestic arrangements. The 
“The fact is, Martin,” he said, “I am| question which the rector would instantly 
anxious that every respect should be shown | have asked had he noticed the slight allusion 
to this poor young lady; her position in life | to the subject, occurred to Dr. Graham as he 
has evidently been that of a gentlewoman.| approached his own house, “What would 



































The circumstances attending her death are | 


full of mystery, but I shall leave no means 
untried to discover her relatives, and should | 
I succeed it would not be pleasant for them | 
to find that we allowed her to be buried in a 
pauper’s grave.” 

“No, sir, no, certainly not. I will attend | 
to your orders in every point, and I suppose | 
the sooner the body is removed in a coffin 
from those gipsies to your house the better.” 

“ Well, yes,” replied Dr. Graham, who 
shared a little in the undertaker’s anxiety 
on this point with him. “For the sake 
of the gipsies, as well as out of respect 
to the poor lady’s friends, I should wish 
this to be accomplished as speedily as 
possible.” 





Mrs. Price say?” 

‘* Ay, what indeed ?” thought the doctor, 
as the memory of the past recurred to his 
mind. 

Dr. Graham's housekeeper had been nurse 
in his family during the childhood of his 
brother and sister, and his own infancy. His 
father, whose house and practice had been 
left to his youngest son, had been dead many 
years. His brother, a naval surgeon, died 
abroad, and of his only sister, who married 
young and went to India, he had not seen 
for many years. 

From the period of his succeeding to the 
practice, Mrs. Price had been his faithful 
housekeeper. She had been radiant in hap- 
piness and dress on his wedding day, and a 
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firstborn child. 








true and sincere mournbr when, twelve man ha: succumbed to her domestic rule 
months afterwards, she stood by the coffin withou a murmur. 
which contained his young wife and their 


No wonder, therefore, that he shrunk from 
proposing to the ruling power of his house to 


Since that sad day “Master Roger,” as | undertake the care of the infant child of an 
she stili called him, had been the olject of unknown somebody who had died in a 


|| her devoted care, and by degrees the lonely gipsy's tent. 


MY 


| I HAVE with my heart a secret, 
It lies fast buried there ; 
| No human heart may know it, 
Nor its treasures deep and rare. 
’Tis for ever smiling upon me, 
Bearing my spirit away, 
To bathe in the golden sunlight 
Of its ever sunny day. 


The green trees knew my secret 

|| | As I wandered beneath their shade, 
‘| And my heart woke up to the music 

| Their quiv’ring branches made. 





|| I whispered it softly and gently, 
|| That the waking birds may hear, 
|| And they bore it over the valley 
‘| Ina strain so sweet and clear. 


|| To the stars in their pathless glory 

| I breathed it in trembling delight ; 

| And they slowly unfolded their story 

|| Before my enraptured sight. 

| The sunset o’er valley and mountain, 
The dawning by fountain and stream, 

Have gilded my heart’s fair treasure 
With many a radiant gleam. 


When Night with her cool, dark shadows, 
Falls over a weary land, 

I unfasten my heart’s closed door 
With an eager trembling hand, 

And I bring out my precious secret, 
And.we commune, she and I ; 

And on golden wings of fancy 
Through boundless regions fly. 





SECRET. 


Oh! earth’s many voices, awaken, 
I am thirsting to learn your song ; 
I am longing to mingle my secret 
With your ever-musical throng. 
Fain would I tune my fingers 
To the chords of the mighty refrain, 
And catch the sweet echoes falling 
From a never-dying strain. 


It needeth not always the sunshine, 
Tears make it radiantly fair, 
And some of its loveliest jewels 
Have been planted by sorrow and care. 
But often comes over me thrilling 
A strange, sharp agony, 
As of something for which I am yearning, 
And unsatisfied ever must be. 


Oh, rest thee, my heart’s dear treasure ! 
Some day thou shalt fully know 

All the joy and the bliss on thee dawning 
But dimly and faintly below. 

So I bear thee through clouds and through 

sunshine, 

’Mid the world’s confusion and strife, 

For in thee is silently growing 
An ever fresh green life. 


And when, with the years ever fleeting, 
My weary hands I fold, 

And slumber no more to waken, 
With heart and memory cold, 

My secret shall rise with my spirit, 
From earth-stains purified, 

To pour forth its treasure for ages 
At the feet of Him who died. 
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OR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most derful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphth Fever, Croap, Aqgue, 
CHLORODYNE aots like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Loap Francis ConyngHam, Mount Charles, Donegal, December llth, 1868. 
“Lord Francois Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, and bas 
found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of ang service was CHLORODYNE.”— 


Bee Lancet, lst December, 1964, 
. i CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS, 
Oavution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Baowseg was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; 
that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 10th ¥ 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony panies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 














Fifth Edition. Cloth, price 2s. 


CHURCH SEASONS. 


THe Winvow Bu inp (pF THE Perion 








Readings and Meditations on the Principal ae IS THE ONLY VENETIAN 
me # POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, !1T 1 
Seasons of the Christian Year. LicuT, Fixes tn Hai Usuau Space, Evecanr 
“se i i d ac eu ISITION TO TH E i PAL ac - wy A NS ion 
Marked by much good sense, practical in tone, soun cy S63 : : - a MANS 
in doctrine, pe well calculated to be useful.” — Christian "SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Advocate. HODKINSON & CLARKE 
“The author writes with clearness and simplicity, and CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
sets forth much Scriptural truth with reference to the fall ee BEER eeu ce ree et RN OON. 
of man, and the redemption wrought out by the Lerd AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KINO 


Jesus Christ in His all-sufficient atonement.”—Record, 


London ; Witt1aM PooLs, 12a, Paternoster Row. 








Just out. Twentieth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo., Price, Fancy Boards, 1s, 6d. In Handsome Embossed Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 26d. 


UNCLE TOMS STORY OF HIS LIFE, 


N AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the Rev. JOSIAH HENSON (Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“ Uncle Tom,”) from 1789 to 1876. By John Lobb. 








Just out. Fifth Thousand. 


L. MOODY’S “ARROWS AND ANECDOTES.” In Embossed Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
e 2s, 6d. Crown 8yo., Fancy Boards, 1s. 6d. By John Lobb, 


“ Some of these illustrations are original, and others have been borrowed from well-known sources and modified, we had almost said 
Moody-fied, Mr. Moody never scrupled to declare that whatever he found that was good he appropriated, and he Mig a — > 
doing. * * * This is a wise selection of pithy bits and lively stories, such as wake men up, and keep them awake too,”—C, H, SPURGEON, 
in Sword and Trowel, November, 1876, 


LONDON: ‘‘CHRISTIAN AGE” OFFICE, 80, FARRINGDON STREET. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS 


HAVE BEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. - 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size; as there is @ considerable saving. 












TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 





THE 


USE OF THE 


GLENFI 


STARCH 


The Delight of the Laundress, 


Always Secures 


The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





Suitable for all seasons in a variety of preparations 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a domestic requisite of constant utility. 





Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN « POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 
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ANTI-LANCET 


All who wish to preserve health, and thus prolong life, 
should read Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy Guide to 
Domestic Medicine, which can be had GRATIS from any 
Chemist, or POST FREE from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, 


Concerning this book, which contains 168 pages, the late 
eninent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed :— 


“‘It will be an incalculable boon to every person who 
can read and think,” 





CROSBY S| 


BALSAMIC 


Is specially recommended by several eminent Physicians, and by 
DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, Author of the ‘‘ Anti-Lancet.” 

It has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, a N ight-Swents, 
Spitting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. 

Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 4s."6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable 
Chemists and wholesale by JAMES M, CROSBY, Chemist, Scar. 


rough, 

Ka Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on ‘‘ Diszasns 
or txu Lun@s arp Arn-Vussets,’ # copy of which can be had 
Gratis of all Chemists, ; 





